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SYLVIA PANKHURST 





Miss Sylvia Pankhurst received an 
ovation at the close of her first lecture 
in America, given in New York last 
week, and another when she spoke in 
Boston last Tuesday for the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. The New York Sun 
says she has “a voice as smooth as vel- 
vet and as polished as ivory.” What 
is more, she has a really great story to 
tell. Those who can hear her have a 
treat in store. Next week we shall 
give a fuller account. 





SHAFROTH SAYS ABSURD 





“The rumors that a bill will be in- 
troduced into the next Legislature 
submitting a constitutional amend- 
ment to the people to abolish woman’s 
suffrage is the merest buncombe. No 
committee could be named in either 
House which would report favorably 
on such a measure,” said Governor 
John F. Shafroth last night. 

In addition to the Governor, a num- 
ber of prominent members of both 
Houses of the Legislature declared 
that such a measure could not be 
passed at the ensuing session. It was 
evident from the statements of the 
members interviewed that there is no 
organized effort to pass such a bill. 

“I should oppose the passage of 
such a measure vigorously,” said Gov- 
ernor Shafroth, “and in the improba- 
ble event of its getting through the 
Legislature I would use every effort 
to defeat it at the polls. I cannot say 
whether I would take the stump 
against it, but I should certainly feel 
very much like doing so. 

“No man who knew anything of the 
wishes of the people would have the 
temerity to introduce such a measure, 
and if it is introduced, it will simply 
be killed in the committee to which it 
is sent. The question is a serious one, 
and involves depriving a large number 
of people of the right of franchise to 
which they are clearly entitled in law 
and right. Any woman who does not 
care to exercise the right to vote need 
not do so; it is not compulsory. 

“Even if a majority of the women 
themselves were opposed to suffrage, 
I should oppose depriving the ones 
who did wish to exercise the right to 
vote of that privilege. If a majority 
of men did not want to vote, I cer- 
tainly would not be willing to give up 
my right, and the women have just as 
much right to this privilege as the 
men. 

“I was talking to a senator the other 
day who is opposed to woman suf- 
frage, and I asked him if any person 
had ever introduced a bill to deprive 
women of their vote. He said no; it 
had never been done because every 
ene realized that such a bill would 








Only the Mudslinger Is Defiled 
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BY COURTESY OF THE DENVER DAILY 


NEWS 








meet with disastrous defeat in any 
Legislature. 

“The matter has been thoroughly 
tried in this State, and has proven a 
success. I do not believe that any 
such bill will be introduced, and if 
any member should be foolhardy 
enough to introduce such a measure, 
it would be ignominiously defeated.” 

It is a significant fact that out of 
20 Senators interviewed not one could 
be found who would say positively 
that he would vote for a bill to sub- 
mit the question to the people, and 
the vast majority of those interviewed 
stated most emphatically that they 
would vote against such a measure. 
Among a large number of members 
of the House almost the same condi- 
tion was found to exist. 

The provision authorizing the Leg- 
islature to pass an act giving the right 
of suffrage to women was included in 
the original constitution of Colorado. 
The bill was passed and put up to the 
people by the first Legislature, but 
was defeated at the polls. This was 
in 1877. The Legislature again passed 
such a bill in 1893, and this time the 
measure was carried by 6224 votes at 
the election. In 1901 Senator Barela 
introduced a bill which a year later 
resulted in incorporating the enfran- 
chisement of women in the constitu- 
tion of the State. The majority the 
second time was 36,000.—Denver 
News. 

— 


DID NOT KNOW ENOUGH 





Hon. A. W. Kruger, twice a Senator 
from Brown County, is a county op 
tion, woman’s suffrage Dutchman. At 
the Educational Association last week, 
where he attended the school officers’ 
section, he told an amusing story: 
‘One of my neighbors is an illiterate 
fellow, and he went to the little school 
mistress in our district with the big 
constitutional and referendum ballots, 
to ask her to read and explain them 
to him. When she had explained the 
first, he said, “Yah, yah! I wote for 
him.” After hearing the second 
measure explained, he repeated, “Yah, 
yah! I wote for him,” but when the 





woman’s suffrage provision was ex- 
plained, he said, “Yah, yah! I onder- 
stand him.” “But will you not vote 
for it?” asked the teacher. “Nay, 
nay!” answered the enlightened citi- 
zen, “A woman do not know enough 
to wote.”—Brookings (8. D.) Press. 





HECKER DENIES IT 





Senator John Hecker of Colorado, 
who was said to be intending to in- 
troduce a bill for the repeal of wo- 
man suffrage, has come out in the 
Denver papers with a flat denial. He 
says: 

“There is not a word of truth in 
these stories. I have never drafted a 
bill affecting woman’s suffrage. I 
have never promised to introduce such 
a bill. I do not believe such a bill is 
in existence. I do not think the ques- 
tion will be raised in the approaching 
Legislature, and even if the proposed 
bill is introduced, I do not believe 
there is a sane man who thinks it 
would have the ghost of a chance of 
passing.” 

Senator Hecker was for years the 
secretary of the Liquor-Sellers’ Asso- 
ciation, and he admits that he is op- 
posed to woman suffrage. This 
makes more significant his acknowl- 
edgment that there is not “the ghost 
of a chance” of its being repealed. 

Yet Mr. Hecker’s alleged intention 
to introduce such a bill has been tele- 
graphed to the press all over the 
country, and not one in a hundred of 
the papers that published the lie will 
take the trouble to publish the cor- 
rection. 

Let our readers take note how often 
“tainted news” is circulated by the 
enemies of equal rights. 





THANKS TO GOV. BRADY 





The following resolution, presented 
by Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett, Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, was passed at the Sylvia Pank- 
hurst meeting, held in Carnegie 
Lyceum, New York, on Jan. 6: 

Whereas, Governor Brady of Idaho 


has called upon the women voters of 
the five equal-suffrage States to meet 
in convention on Jan. 14, in the State 
of Washington, for the purpose of de- 
vising means to aid in hastening the 
enfranchisement of all the women of 
the United States; be it therefore 

Resolved, That we extend to Gov- 
ernor Brady and to the women voters 
in convention assembled our profound 
appreciation of their noble purpose; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge upon the 
convention the practical step of dele- 
gating a representative to appear be- 
fore the Legislature of every possible 
State in the Union, to correct the 
false statements frequently made con- 
cerning equal suffrage, and to empha- 
size the necessity of immediately se- 
curing to the women in the States of 
this nation the dignity of full citizen- 
ship. 





HAPPY WASHINGTON WOMEN 





The woman voter of Washington 
may now help to name the assessor 
who fixes her taxes, the judge who 
determines her personal rights, and 
the law-maker who defines her legal 
status. She may have a voice in de- 
termining the issue of bonds which 
she and her children must help to pay, 
and her name {s now of value on legal 
petitions where heretofore it was 
worthless. 

Some of the newly-acquired privi- 
leges of the women of Washington 
are enumerated below: 

1. The duly-qualified woman voter 
may help to select the mayor, the 
members of the city council and other 
city officers, the sheriff, the prosecut- 
ing attorney, the county commission- 
ers, the assessor, the justices of the 
peace, superior judges and other 
county officers; the governor, mem- 
bers of the State legislature, supreme 
court judges and other State officers; 
the congressmen, the U. 8S. Senators, 
the president and vice-president. 

2. She is eligible as a candidate 
for any of these offices. 





3. She may serve on jury. 


4. She may vote on all bond issues, 
city, county and State. 

5. She may join in a local option 
petition, or a petition for township 
government. 

6. She may take part in elections 
called by these petitions. 

7. She may in certain cities (Seat- 
tle, Tacoma, Everett and Spokane) 
join in a petition for the recall of any 
elective officer. 

8. She may vote in a “recall” elec- 
tion. 

9. In several cities, Seattle, Taco- 
ma and Spokane, she may join in an 
initiative petition to secure the sub- 
mission of a city ordinance, an amend- 
ment to the city charter, or a revision 
of the city charter. 

11. She may vote on all these 
measures, as well as on any amenda- 
ment to a city charter submitted by 
a city council. 

10. She may, in these cities, join 
in a petition demanding that an or- 
dinance passed by the council be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people. 

12. In Spokane County, she may 
take part in the town meetings which 
are held in the townships organized 
in that county. 

13. She may vote on the removal 
of a county seat or the State capital. 

14. She is a legal petitioner to be 
reckoned with in dividing a county. 

15. She may vote on the question of 
the sale or lease of a city-owned light- 
ing plant or water system. 

The Washington women have many 
more powers as voters than the wo- 
men of Idaho, Utah or Wyoming, and 
while the Colorado women now have 
the right of initiative and referendum 
with reference to State laws, that 
right has but recently been acquired, 
and a strong movement is on foot to 
give the same right to the men and 
women of Washington at the coming 
session of the Legislature.—Westera 
Woman Voter. 





EDITORS FOR SUFFRAGE 





The annual midwinter meeting of 
the Kentucky Press Association has 
just been held at Louisville. For two 
days live topics of interest to every 
citizen of the State were discussed. 

Among these were the educational] 

conditions, A notable address on the 
subject was made by Judge Henry 8S. 
Barker, who retires as Chief Justice 
of the Court of Appeals to assume the 
presidency of the State University at 
Lexington. Mrs. John B. Castleman, 
Mrs. James A. Leech, president of the 
Kentucky Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and Mrs. Charles P. Weaver 
pleaded for the support of the press 
for school suffrage for women, on the 
ground that it would do much to en- 
courage the women to continue the 
fight already begun by them for bet- 
terment of the rural schools. They 
told of the work that had been start- 
ed by the clubs to build and equip 
more modern schools in the rural dis- 
tricts of the State, and to bring about 
better educational facilities generally. 
They urged the editors to give the 
matter careful consideration on their 
return home, and see if they could not 
find their way clear to support the 
movement to permit women to vote 
on all school matters. They said they 
asked for suffrage for women only be 
cause they believed it would be better 
for all the people of the State if they 
were given a voice in the management 
of the schools. 
A number of the editors present ex- 
pressed sympathy for the movement, 
and announced that they would assist 
in securing the passage of a bill giv- 
ing suffrage to women in school mat- 
ters. 


oe 


BLACKWELL MEMORIAL 


The Women’s Medical Association ef 
New York City will hold a meeting to 
honor the memory of Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell and Dr. Emily Blackwell, at 
the New York Academy of Medicine, 
17 West 43d street, at 8.30 P. M., om 
Wednesday, Jan. 25. Addresses will 
be delivered by Dr. Stephen Smith, 
Mrs. Henry Villard, Dr. Abraham 
Jacobi, Dr. Wm. H. Welch, Dr. Ger- 
trude B. Kelly, Dr. Wm. M. Polk, Dr. 
Emma B. Culbertson and Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 
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JULIA WARD HOWE 





By Judge Robert Grant 


No warrior’s deeds, no statesman’s 
fame, E 
No generous rich mans princely 
power, 
Nor splendid debts to science claim 
Our civic homage at this hour. 

A woman’s memory fills each heart;— 
A patriot woman wise and pure, 
Whose gospel thrilled both camp and 

mart 
With words of fire that shall endure. 


Scholar and poet, preacher, seer, 
No caste her sympathies confined. 
To aspiration’s bugle clear : 
Marched all her powers of heart and 
mind. 
Who listened read upon her face 
The new world thought, the old 
world breed. 
She lived with a patrician grace 
Our great Republic’s simple creed. 


To every votary in the world 
Oppressed through struggling to be 


ree 
Her heart leapt like a flag unfurled, 
Knew barriers none of race or sea. 
Minerva-like in many a tongue 
Her wit, her eloquence, her song 
Unterrified by odds she flung 
To right some helpless brother’s 
wrong. 
Husband and wife! In fame’s new 
troth 
Their names 
twined. 
Our grateful city claims them both. 
His zeal gave eyes unto the blind, 


forevermore are 


And hers, white-winged, Parnassus- 
born, 
In each crushed cause some lode- 
star found; 


Undaunted friend of hopes forlorn 
Which spurned the solid ground. 


So humanly she played her part, 
So fully did she understand 
That ever younger grew her heart; 
Youth’s dreams were still her prom- 
ised land. 
The fragrant blossoms on her bier 
Were to her length of days an aure- 


ole. 
And thus she vanished from our pres- 
ence here, 
A dust-defying and star-seeking soul. 





CROWS AND BLACKBIRDS 





By Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner 





Once upon a time a crow and a 
blackbird stood on a fence-rail, con- 
versing. They stood, but that was 
their way of sitting, for they were 
quite at their ease. The blackbird 
looked gratefully up to the large rela- 
tion who spoke to him so kindly. The 
crow, who wears his dress-coat every 
day, and couldn’t be made more dig- 
nified, even with spectacles, spoke as 
follows: 

“You blackbirds are doubtless 
aware that we look upon you with 
tender admiration; in fact, some have 
gone so far as to consider the black- 
bird heaven’s first, best gift to the 
crow.” 

“First, best gift—how pretty!” said 
the blackbird; and he straightway 
made it into a little song. 

“That's right,” said the crow; “I 
am pleased with you; we don’t sing 
ourselves, because — becaw — caw —” 
here he set his head on one side, and 
stopped to ponder. 

“Because you can’t?” suggested the 
blackbird, respectfully. 

“Not at all,” said the crow; “it’s 
becaw —in fact, it’s a question of 
spheres. Our sphere, you observe, 
is the world; for instance, we see to 
the weather, and preside over corn- 
plantings, and hold conventions, and 
continually prepare new theorems 
concerning that still unfathomed mys- 
tery— But why oppress with these 
ponderous themes a little simple song- 
ster?” 

“But you would perhaps explain,” 
said the blackbird with deference. 

“I refer to the question—the ques- 
tion of this and preceding ages: why 
men, when they have prepared us a 
field of corn, end by stretching lines 
across it, and even erect strange be- 
ings with spreading arms in the 
midst? These things do not help us; 
on the contrary, they are unpleasant- 
ly bewildering. Why, then? I never 
shall rest until I find out why.” 

“That comes of your logical mind,” 
said the blackbird. 

“I am pleased with you,” said the 
crow; and getting down from the 
fence, he stepped about on the ground 
in a highly superior manner. 

“How distinguished!” thought the 
blackbird. “And we, sir?” 

“You? Oh—haw! We do all these 
things, and you sing to us while we 
are doing them. You've no idea how 
inspiring it is to us, when we are en- 
gaged in these important matters, to 

know that you are sympathizing at a 
distance, and suiting your nice little 
tunes to all our changes, and setting, 
so to speak, our lives to music. Haw!” 

“Oh, how sweet,” said the black- 


bird, beginning at once to whistle it. 
“But suppose,” he suggested, “just 
suppose, you know, that some of us 
didn’t like singing, or wished to try 
those other ways of living?” 

“That wouldn’t do at all,” said the 
crow, coming back. “You must be 
fond of singing. A crow without 4 
blackbird to ameliorate him? It 
might subvert the unities. Haw!” 

“Still, if we should,” said the black- 
bird, with timid persistence. 

“Then,” said the crow severely, 
“you would lose your influence;” and 
again he got down from the fence, 
and stepped about. . 

“Dear, dear,” said the little one 
trembling, “I'll never do it. Please, 
sir, what is influence?” 

“Influence, my child, is that beauti- 
ful—haw! that indescribable—caw! 
In short, it means that if you only 
take pains to find out what we like to 
do, you can almost always soothe us 
into doing it. But whatever you may 
think of our doings, always remember 
that our high-toned natures cannot 
brook censure, and that the only way 
to preserve your influence is to meet 
us with a song.” 

“T’ll try to remember,” the black- 
bird said; and they parted. 

The next day, Jack and Jenny 
Blackbird were happy, feeding their 
very first brood. 

“There’s a shoulder for you!” said 


Jenny. “Sweet, sweet, spread out 
your wings! I think they’ll fly by to- 
morrow.” 


“I consider this a really remark- 
able mouth,” said Jacky, dropping a 
worm in it. “I don’t see why, with 
our social advantages, we couldn’t 
train them to be almost equal to 
crows. I’m sure our cousin will visit 
us. And he says, if we want to keep 
on good terms, we must always meet 
him with a song, and be constantly 
careful not to lose our influence.” 

“What’s that?” said Jenny. “Do see 
how he balances! He’ll certainly fly 
by tomorrow.” 

“T don’t know exactly; but we keep 
it by letting them have their own way, 
and especially by singing; and if we 
lose it, they’ll be sure to despise us.” 

“You don’t say so!” said Jenny. 
“That we couldn’t endure. Ah, heaven 
above, what's this?” 

For something suddenly swooped 
down into the nest, and carried off a 
fledgling in his talons. 

“Oh, cousin,” cried Jacky, “you've 
made a mistake—you've got our eldest 
child!” 

“Yes, I’m quite fond of them,” said 
the large cousin, affably. “What a 
nice little pair you are! But why 
don’t you sing? As I told you, we al- 
ways expect to be met with a song.” 

“But you’ve got our child,” screamed 
Jenny. “Oh, you’re hurting him!” 

“T won’t hurt him more than I 

must,” said the crow, considerately. 
“But, pardon me if I notice—haw! an 
absence of that serene cheerfulness 
which ought to be a distinguishing 
blackbird _ trait. What, still no 
music? Then I begin to suspect”— 
“Let us try our influence,” gasped 
Jacky; “perhaps it may soften him.” 
And they began to sing a wavering 
song. 
“How improving that is!” said the 
crow, with a claw suspended. “Really, 
there was one instant when I felt so 
exalted that I was on the point of 
putting the morsel back in the nest. 
If it hadn’t been Quite so juicy! How- 
ever, maybe I won’t come back for 
more.” 

“Still let us sing,” said the parents; 
“if we lose our influence he will eat 
them all.” And while he was picking 
the little bones, they sang until their 
voices failed with anguish. 

Soon their large cousin left, but 
next day he returned. 

“T regret,” he remarked, “that you 
failed to bring me more fully under 
your influence. A little more would 
have done it. But I feel assured that 
the sight of so much patience and hu- 
mility will have an indirectly exalt- 
ing effect on my nature.” And he 
clawed out another birdling. 

“Oh, cousin, don’t!” cried the par- 
ents, no longer singing. “Don’t take 
our children! don’t make us so un- 
happy!” 

“There is something quite amiss 
here,” said the crow with displeasure. 
“Blackbirds wailing and expostulating 
—proclaiming themselves unhappy in 
their relations with us? Why, that is 
as much as to say that we do wrong! 
And how impolite in them to seream 
away the sweetness of that voice 





which is their only charm! I declare, 
they look so dowdy with their wings 
all drooping that I feel no compunc- 
tion at all in inconveniencing such 
|creatures.” And he tweaked the sec- 
ond head with added gusto. 


“Cruel, cruel!” cried Jacky. 

“Wretch and robber!” screamed 
Jenny, and they flew to and fro, and 
pecked him with their beaks. 

“Oh, very well,” said the crow, re- 
tiring with his dinner. “If you step 
from your sphere, and attempt to fight 
your own battles, you may take the 
consequences, Look out for me to- 
morrow.” 

But between that day and the mor- 
row another thing happened. The 
parent birds, grown reckless, aban- 
doned music, and took to holding con- 
ventions. Far and near were heard 
the flutter of wings and the sound of 
blackbirds’ voices, not practising 
tunes, but joining in eager discussion 
and lamentation. 

“Strange,” said the crow, “that 
these creatures will make themselves 
so unpleasing to us! If there’s any- 
thing in the world that I find offen- 
sive to all my finer feelings, it’s a 
blackbird convention. When black- 
birds so far forget themselves, they 
must expect that crows will give them 
trouble;” and he started to get his 
third dinner. 

But, lo and behold! the nest was al- 
ready surrounded by friends and re- 
lations, who swarmed about him, and 
with untuneful cries and ungentle 
beaks convinced him of his error. 

“I knew what would happen,” said 
the crow, as he sailed away dishev- 
elled and dinnerless; “you have dis- 
gusted me; now you have lost your in- 
fluence forever!” 

Moral: But they saved their other 
three children. 





CONCERNING WOMEN 





Miss Edith Whitmore is the author 
of a new suffrage play. 

Miss Mary Johnston has in press a 
new novel dealing with the civil war. 
Those who have seen the manuscript 
say it is “a tremendous book.” 

Mrs. J. H. Van Tine, treasurer of 
the Professional Women’s League of 
New York, is rejoicing because its re- 
cent Bazar at the Waldorf-Astoria 


cleared about $5000. 
Miss Russell, a Congregational mis- 


sionary in Peking, writes of the new 
lecture courses for women which are 
uniting the women of China in move- 
ments of great moment to the future. 
A gathering of 550 students and teach- 
ers for an anti-cigarette rally was 
lately presided over by an able 
Chinese woman, a direct descendant 
of Confucius. 

Miss Addie Parkerson, a_ sixteen- 
year-old Virginia girl, lately helped to 
save five men from death in the icy 
waters of Chesapeake Bay. Seven 
men put out in a dory for the bark 
Kingdom in the teeth of a northwest 
storm, and the little boat was cap- 
sized. Two men were drowned. The 
cries of the survivors were heard by 
Miss Parkerson, who lives at Ocean 
View, and with the assistance of four 
men she launched a boat and went to 
the rescue, The five survivors were 
pulled out of the surf. Miss Parker- 
son was wet from head to foot when 
she reached the shore, but she saw the 
rescued men cared for before she 


would go home and change her 
clothes. 

Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg has 
lately come across another case 


showing the legal disadvantages to 
which women are subject in Pennsyl- 
vania. A member of the New Century 
Club of Philadelphia, who for years 
has had entire charge of a young boy, 
was placed in a position where it was 
necessary to certify to the boy’s 
character and to give an account of 
his qualifications. When the matter 
came before the authorities that need- 
ed the indorsement, it was discovered 
that the word of the woman who had 
charge of the boy for so many years 
and who knew more about him than 
any other person in Philadelphia, 
counted for nothing at all, and it was 
necessary to go to some male person 
to secure the indorsement. In such a 
case, @ woman does not yet exist in 
the eyes of the law. 

Marguerite Andoux, an _ illiterate 
French seamstress, has written a 
book, ‘Marie Claire,” that is winning 
high praise from the critics. She has 
no education, does not even know how 
to spell. She earned her living with 
her needle and thread, and in her 
short intervals of leisure wrote her 
autobiography. Her sight failing, she 
had to give up sewing, and, to keep 
the wolf from the door, thought of 
turning her manuscript to account. 
M. Octave Mirabeau, who “discovered” 
Maeterinck, has brought out her book, 
with an enthusiastic preface, and the 





critics call it a work of genius. In 
how many poor women, like Marguer- 


ite Andoux in France and Johanna 
Ambrosius in Germany, unknown 
talents may be sleeping! And how 
much the world must have lost during 
the centuries when women had no 
chance! 





“REGULATION” IN ATLANTIC 
CITY 





Nearly one-tenth of the population 
of the United States is said to visit 
Atlantic City, N. J., in the course of a 
year. There are days in the season 
when there are more than 200,000 vis- 
itors. Its permanent population is 
45,000. 

Receiving such a host of visitors, 
representing all sections, Atlantic 
City should aim to be a model city— 
an object lesson to its millions of 
guests. At present it is an object les- 
son of vice. 

At a conference recently held there 
in the hall of the Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing social hygiene was discussed. The 
mayor was present, also the chief of 
police and one of the police magis- 
trates. A representative of the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee laid stress 
upon the evils of “regulation.” 

In the discussion that followed, the 
mayor, the chief of police and a mag- 
istrate took part. “Vigilance” says: 

“The most significant statement was 
made by Chief Woodruff, who said 
with evident pride that Atlantic City 
has a system of regulation of social 
vice which includes complete regis- 
tration of all houses of vice and their 
inmates, conducted by the police, with 
regular weekly examination of the 
women by a physician. Any one found 
to be infected is not permitted to re- 
main in the house. 

“Thus, in Atlantic City there exists 
in full force the European system of 
State regulation of vice, quietly intro- 
duced through the police force. 

“It combines the three features of 
the immoral and ineffective European 
system—i. e., registration, physical 
examination of women, with a most 
misleading assurance to the public of 
their freedom from infection, and, 
thirdly, police surveillance and con- 
trol. 

“It was pointed out to the officials 
present that, in the opinion of compe- 
tent physicians, such routine examin- 
ations fail to detect any but superfi- 
cial evidence of infection; further- 
more, that a woman so examined and 
declared healthy may become at once 
a medium of infection upon resuming 
her occupation. For these reasons the 
assurance to the public that the in- 
mates of houses of vice are ‘safe’ is 
wholly deceptive. 

“It was further held that such a sys- 
tem is based upon two wholly evil 
propositions: (1) That there is a ne- 
cessity for the existence of public so- 
cial vice; (2) that it is right through 
the police or health departments to 
attempt to make it safe and easy to 
commit sin. 

“Now comes an interesting feature 
of the situation at Atlantic City. 
When the citizens who deplore the 
condition were asked why they have 
not made an effective protest, they 
replied that it is hopeless to move in 
the matter because the mayor and 
chief of police are under the control 
of a political boss who favors the sys- 
tem.” 

Would any political boss venture to 
favor the system if half of the con- 
stituents upon whom his re-election 
depended were women? 





SPIRIT OF THE PRESS 





An Unequal Conflict 

Richard Barry is against woman’s 
suffrage. Another horrible instance 
of a conflict between a cockroach and 
a steam hammer.—New York Tele- 
graph. 

Suppose They Had Been Women! 

If woman suffrage had prevailed in 
Adams County, Ohio, and two-thirds 
of the voters had been found guilty 
of accepting bribes, would the exten- 
sion of the franchise have been sol- 
emnly condemned, as a failure? Echo 
guesses, yes.—Chicago Post. 

“Just Scairt” 

Whenever we read of action like 
that of the faculty of Boston Univer- 
sity, in refusing a performance of an 
equal suffrage play by the College 
League, we wonder whether men are 
self-confident or “just scairt’’!—Den- 
ver Daily News. 

More Tainted News 

Steady resistance by 45,000 impov- 
erished garment workers in Chicago 
to the “sweat-shop” manufacturers 





and the marvelous management of the 
labor strike novelty, a commissary on 


a 


,& huge scale, afford no newspaper 
| news, in default of which small gath- 


erings of strikers dispersed with po- 
lice clubbings well calculated to incite 
to violence are reported in big head- 
lines as “riots.” In all these reports 
it is to be remembered that the Chi- 
cago papers are in a race for the ad. 


vertising patronage of the interests 
opposed to the  strikers.—Chicago 
Public. 


Unfortunate Washington! 

Our sympathy goes out to those 
women, and men, too, of the State of 
Washington who for lack of organ. 
ized resistance allowed their State to 
become “feminized.” But the country 
as a whole is not unduly upset over 
the addition of one more suffrage star. 

. In fact, we are now bored and 
disgusted with woman suffrage. The 
wave is slowly sinking from its high- 
water mark, leaving the State of 
Washington stranded.—The _ Anti- 
Suffragist. 

Laying It on the Women 

Mrs. Nettie Plummer, speaking for 
the women of Adams County, Ohio, 
says: “The women protested against 
the corruption of Adams County long 
before the men saw anything wrong in 
vote-buying or selling. We urged our 
husbands to do something.” 

The women are aggrieved over the 
report spread broadcast that they 
were responsible for the corruption of 
their husbands, having urged them, it 
has been claimed, to sell their votes 
so as to obtain money to buy the fin- 
ery of city folk for their wives. The 
public will not take much stock in this 
fabrication. The men alone are to 
blame. The obligations of enfran- 
chised citizenship rest upon them. 

So far, about 1100 indictments for 
vote-selling have been found in Adams 
County, and it is expected that ulti- 
mately the number will exceed 3000. 

Does this same condition exist in 
other States? In Ohio it turns out that 
hundreds of so-called “honest farm- 
ers” have been in the habit of selling 
their votes to the highest bidders 
every year. 

What about our New Jersey farm- 
ers? Are they proof against the lure 
of the itching palm on election day”? 
We don’t believe that the New Jersey 
farmer is in a class with the Adams 
County husbandman, but it might do 
no harm if prosecuting officials in the 
rural counties in this State should look 
the ground over. Our election law is 
better than the Ohio law, but it is far 
from being as drastic as it should be. 

One thing, we think, can be said 
with perfect assurance, however. If 
it should ever come to pass that men 
are indicted by wholesale for vote- 
selling in New Jersey, they will not 
slink behind petticoats and say, as 
Adam and his white-livered descend- 
ants in Adams County have said: “The 
woman tempted me.” They will 
shoulder the guilt and go to jail like 
debauched thoroughbreds. — Jersey 
City Journal. 

Not to Be Taken Seriously 

We do not think that the world’s 
great progress toward equal rights 
can be obstructed by either: corre- 
spondence or editorials in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. That paper is taken 
about as seriously on suffrage ques- 
tions as it is taken practically on its 
plans to build a nine-room bungalow 
and a garage out of three cracker 
boxes and a pot of mucilage.—Denver 
Daily News. 





PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE 





The remarkable advance of the 
cause of woman suffrage is manifest 
not only in its definite achievements, 
but in its continued endeavors. The 
contention, manifestly, is increasing 
in intensity and extent. The last re- 
port of the International Woman Suf- 
frage Alliance states that over fifty 
of the legislative bodies of the world 
had been called upon to consider the 
issue. The coming convention in 
Stockholm will doubtless show an in- 
crease over that number, and we are 
rightly ambitious that the United 
States should have a conspicuous part. 

That a new star shines with a du- 
plex radiance on the blue field of our 
national banner is a matter for re- 
joicing. But we must not spend our 
time “star-gazing,” but with renewed 
zeal and courage seize every possible 
opportunity for education and agita- 
tion. 

Every Legislature that meets in the 
United States this year should be 
called upon to discuss the question in 
some form. Where no more compre- 
hensive measure is possible, State 
suffrage organizations should petition 
for Presidential Suffrage. It is a val- 
uable form of appeal, both from a con- 





servative and radical standpoint. It 
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at once restricted in its operations 
nd wide reaching in its results. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, for years 
he able chairman of the Presidential 
uffrage Committee, with his rare po- 
tical sagacity, urged its adoption as 
means of agitation. 

A majority vote of any State-Legis- 
ature can grant women the right to 
vote for Presidential Electors without 
the difficulties and delays involved in 
securing a constitutional amendment. 
The Presidential election is usually 
the only one that calls out a full vote 
of men, and Presidential Suffrage is, 
therefore, the only form of partial suf- 
frage that would furnish a fair test of 
women’s. Willingness to vote. Mr. 
Blackwell also pointed out that it is 
the only form of woman suffrage bill 
that does not call out strenuous op- 
position from the liquor interest, 
Men may the more easily be per- 
suaded to vote for it on account of 
its limitations. It may be argued in 
its favor that it is only exercised once 
in four years. And in the interim wo- 
men would find time to darn their 
stockings, wash the babies’ faces, and 
repair the ravages of the domestic 
regime occasioned by the great draft 
upon their time in dropping a ballot! 
They could also get “rested up” from 
the exhaustive physical exertion in- 
volved. 

Reductio ad absurdum is sometimes 
an effective form of argument. Even 
where there is not “a ghost of a 
chance” of securing the measure, it 
affords at once a simple and dignified 
method of propaganda. The introduc- 
tion of the measure into a Legislature 
gives ample opportunity for the dis- 


WH ~ussion of the principle of full suf- 










«age for women, at the legislative 


WPhearings that may be secured, and 


ress reports thereof. I shall be glad 
assist any State association that 

ay desire to adopt this method of 

ork. 

Elizabeth Upham Yates, 

hairman of Committee on Presiden- 
tial Suffrage, 209 Butler avenue, 
Providence, R. I. ; 





BOSTON’S HOWE MEMORIAL 
MEETING 





The city of Boston held a great me- 
morial meeting for Julia Ward Howe 
on the evening of Jan. 8. Symphony 
Hall was crowded long before the 
hour. Hundreds stood in the aisles, 
and it is said that 1,000 were turned 
away. 

The Mayor presided, and the other 
speakers were Ex-Gov. Guild, Presi- 
dent Mary E. Woolley of Mt. Holyoke 
College, and William H. Lewis, As- 
vistant U. S. District Attorney. 

The following letter was read from 
sheodore Roosevelt to Mrs. Maud 
Howe Elliott: 


Letter from Roosevelt 


“It would give me the utmost pleas- 
ure to be present Jan. 8 to speak for 
your dear mother. You know that I 
felt for her not merely the highest 
regard, and indeed I may say rever- 
ence, because of her work, but a very 
warm personal affection. Unfortunate- 
ly my engagements are such that it is 
physically impossible for me to get to 
Boston before the 10th. There was 
not a man or woman in America for 
whom I felt the same kind of devotion 
that I felt for your mother. I am 
more sorry than I can say that I can- 
not be present.” 


The Mayor’s Speech 


Mayor Fitzgerald said in part: 

“In numbers and in character this 
gathering is worthy of the gifted and 
gracious lady whom we commemorate. 
To some of us it has seemed fitting 
that we should embalm in even more 
permanent form the figure of Julia 
Ward Howe, because she herself avoid- 
ed transiency and aimed at the things 
which abide. Without preaching, she 
taught how evanescent is the life of 
pleasure and of selfish striving, com- 
pared with the life of thought, of ef- 
fort and of love. Not only in its du- 
ration, but in its fulness, her life 
seems to march parallel with the cen- 
tury in which she lived and to absorb 
and reflect its highest aspirations. 

“A serious and scholarly but ever 
cheerful girl, she married the chival- 
rous Boston physician, Dr. Samuel 
Gridley Howe—a man who had served 
aS a volunteer in the war for Greek 
independence and who distinguished 
himself as one of the greatest of all 
teachers and benefactors of the blind 
and mentally afflicted. The life motto 
of these two companion souls, inar- 
tieulate or semi-conscious, perhaps, 


- 


until Lincoln crystalized it in an im- 
mortal word, was emancipation. 

“Is it any wonder that with such a 
fortifying spring of inward conviction 
the forces of the growing woman knew 
no contraction through the gradual ad- 
vent of old age? Time’s shafts glanced 
lightly from that crystal armor, and 
her faculties and even her personal 
charm seemed expanding to the close. 

“This is why not Boston alone, but 
America, and even the whole world, 
knew her as a friend. The Greek, for 
whom her husband fought; the blind 
and the imbecile, whose infirmities he 
strove to soften; the Negro, whose 
shackles she helped to rive asunder; 
the Italian patriot, the oppressed Ar- 
menian, the ever-suffering Israelite; 
the myriads of her sex whose rights 
she championed, mourned an ardent 
sympathizer when she passed away. 

“In her we honor not merely a fra- 
grant personality with which we have 
been privileged to hold converse, but 
one who may be truly called a repre- 
sentative character. In a sense, she 
typifies and stands for the nineteenth 
century, for womanhood itself, for 
America, and for Boston. 

“Other speakers will describe Mrs. 
Howe’s career in its various phases. 
You will hear tributes to her worth in 
verse and prose, and will, I trust, join 
the chorus upon the stage in singing 
the great hymn which was chanted 
about a thousand campfires during the 
eivil war, and which, through its He- 
braic imagery and prophetic fervor, 
will live as long as the memories of 
that momentous conflict. 

“As Mayor of Boston I may fittingly 
lay stress upon one aspect of Mrs. 
Howe’s character—her devotion to the 
city which, though not her birthplace, 
was for 70 years her intellectual and 
spiritual home.” 

Judge Robert Grant read a poem, 
published in another column. 


President Woolley’s Address 

Miss Woolley said in part: 

“Her work for women was simply 
the expression of her conception of a 
true wemanhood, as fully sharing with 
man every human right and every hu- 
man responsibility, a discovery which, 
she said, was like the addition of a 
new continent to the map of the world 
or of a New Testament to the old or- 
dinances. 

“The period just following the civil 
war was the time of this ‘awakening’ 
to a new sense of the dignity and re- 
sponsibility of women, and marks the 
beginning of her identification with 
various movements for the broadening 
of their interests. The first was the 
formation of the club so closely asso- 
ciated with her name, for which ] 
have the honor of speaking tonight. 
Mrs. Howe was a convert, but a very 
thoroughly converted convert, to the 
idea of a woman’s club. 

“Of the possibilities of women’s 
clubs she had the highest ideal, and 
was willing to devote time and 
thought to them, as she felt that they 
were ‘doing so. much to constitute a 
working and united womanhood.’ 

“It is impossible to think of Mrs. 
Howe’s devotion to the broadening of 
the interests of women without think- 
ing also of the cause of equal suf- 
frage. To have the courage of her 
convictions was not a new experience; 
her allegiance to the anti-slavery 
movement had been given when the 
unpopularity of that cause was at its 
height in the North. 

“With the end of the civil war the 
current of thought started by those 
wonderful experiences in freedom and 
progress—a progress largely aided by 
women—together with her new con- 
ception of womanhood, was having its 
logical outcome in changing her atti- 
tude toward the question of suffrage 
for women. 

“While in the midst of this train of 
thought, an invitation to sign a call 
to a meeting in behalf of that cause 
was accepted rather reluctantly, as 
was also an invitation to a seat on 
the platform; but that meeting, with 
its simple, strong, convincing argu- 
ments, and, most convincing of all, the 
words and personality of Lucy Stone, 
disarmed her prejudice and resulted 
in her capitulation. When called upon 
to speak all that she could say was ‘I 
am with you,’ a statement more than 
borne out by the service of the years 
which followed. 

“In no work in which Mrs. Howe 
engaged were the heroic qualities of 
her nature more in evidence. The 
movement was not popular, far from 
it, but the unpopularity of the cause 
had not a feather’s weight with her 





ness. Her courage was boundless, her 
championship unfaltering. She said 
of her early connection with the 
movement, ‘We were called upon to 
perform yeoman’s service,’ and the 
yeoman’s service she gave cheerfully 
in the years that followed, as long as 
her physical strength made it possi- 
ble. ~ 

“To the very end of her life she 
served, for within the last two years 
she published a widely-quoted article 
giving 12 strong and cogent reasons 
for suffrage, and one of her last public 
acts was taking a census of ministers 
and editors in the woman suffrage 
States, asking whether the results of 
equal suffrage are good or bad. 

“The greatest asset was the woman 
herself, the intellectuality which she 
brought to the consideration of the 
subject, her philosophic attitude and 
reasoning power, her quick wit—exer- 
cised often to the undoing of her op- 
ponent—her ‘sweet reasonableness’ 
disarming opposition. 

“Closely allied with these move- 
ments was one of which the name in- 
dicated the object. The Association 
for the Advancement of Women was 
the outcome of a call issued by Soro- 
sis in May, 1868, for a congress of 
women to be held in New York that 
autumn, and the ebject of the asso- 
ciation as adopted by the first con- 
gress was ‘to receive and present 
practical methods for securing to wo- 
men higher intellectual, moral and 
physical conditions, and thereby to 
improve all domestic and social rela- 
tions.’ 

“Tt is not a surprise to find that Mrs. 
Howe was one of the signers of the 
call and that she read the first paper 
at the first congress on the subject, 
‘How can women best associate their 
efforts for the amelioration of so- 
cietv?’ 

“The history of this remarkable as- 
sociation for the succeeding 30 years 
is the history of the realization of its 
lofty aim, arousing thought along 
many lines in natural sciences, art, 
education, philosophy, ethics, political 
and social science, industrial training. 

“There is no answer to pessimism 
more convincing than the long line of 
noble men and women of the past and 
of the present; but it is difficult in 
any age to find a life so many-sided, 
so complete as that of Mrs. Howe, mu- 
sician and poet, ‘more than all a poet,’ 
one of those nearest to us, and phil- 
osopher and critic, philanthropist and 
patriot, public speaker and leader, de- 
voted wife and mother—she was all 
this and more. 

“What she did was but the expres- 
sion of what she was, of a character 
wonderful in its almost perfect bal- 
ance of powers. Keen of mind and 
witty of speech, yet with the law of 
kindness in her tongue; intense in 
conviction and having the courage of 
her conviction, yet always reasonable 
and open-minded; quick in initiative, 
yet patient in the realization of her 
plans; discriminating in her judg- 
ments, but generous in her estimates 
of others; combining wide intellectual 
interests and attainments with a child- 
like simplicity; hospitable to new 
thought, but steadfast in her religious 
faith; manifesting alike the courage 
of the soldier and the spirit of the 
Christ.” 

Mr. William H. Lewis made the 
most eloquent speech of the occasion. 
He spoke especially of Mrs. Howe’s 
good work for the Negroes. 


Ex-Gov. Guild’s Address 
Ex-Gov. Guild said in part: 


“Outside of hymn and sacred song, 
I think we shall agree that no two 
songs have by words and music so 
stirred alike the bodies and the souls 
of men, not only to battle for victory, 
but to die even hopeless deaths, as 
‘The Wearing of the Green’ and ‘The 
Marseillaise.’ The same kind of per- 
son that finds more pleasure in the 
analytical dismemberment of a rose 
than in the enjoyment of its perfect 
scent and beauty has pointed out that 
as a botanical fact a shamrock, if 
taken from the hat and cast upon the 
sod, could not possibly take root and 
flourish still if under foot it was trod. 

“What has that to do with the soul 
of the song? It isn’t the analysis of 
the grasses and leaves, but the gal- 
lantry of the Celt, beaten but uncon- 
quered, who with a jest upon his lips 
goes to keep his appointment with 
Death, that rises to our eyes when the 
song is sung,—the picture, if I may 
name one of many and in many lands, 
of the tattered little gossoon at Vine- 
gar Hill setting his naked baby breast 





when once convinced of its righteous- | close against the loaded cannon’s 


mouth and calling to the pikemen who 
followed him, ‘Come on, boys, I’ve 
stopped the mouth of the beast.’ 
“Similar critics have asserted that 
mad bellowing bulls used in imagery 
in the Marseillaise could not very well 
qualify also as cutters of throats. How 
the tremendous sweep of that glorious 
lyric brushes aside any such puerile 
considerations, as epithet after epi- 
thet stings France to freedom alike 
from foreign tyrants and from her 
own! 

“The woman of letters, the philan- 
thropist, the reformer—these are 
titles enough worn worthily to con- 
tinue this woman’s fame, but Julia 
Ward Howe has left behind her more 
than this. The philosopher may pro- 
mote a nation’s intellect, the historian 
may perfect its records, the poet may 
uplift its letters and its ideals, but 
Julia Ward Howe stands with Rouget 
de I'lsle and Theodore Koerner ard 
those other happy mortals to whom it 
has been given to awake a nation’s 
very soul. 

“Monuments may and must be up- 
raised in her honor, but not to her 
memory, for while one of her country- 
men is left alive the memory can 
never fail of her to whom in the midst 
of utter darkness was given that 
splendid and prophetic vision— 
“*Mine eyes have seen the glory of 

the coming of the Lord.’” 


The music was by fifty members of 
the Boston Opera House orchestra, led 
by Wallace Goodrich; a male chorus 
of eighty voices, directed by Archibald 
T. Davison, Jr., and a chorus of seven- 
ty-five young women from the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind, led by Edwin 
L. Gardiner. The ushers comprised 
twenty-seven commissioned officers 
from the First, Second and Third 
regiments of the Boston School 
Cadets. At the close the audience of 
4,000 sang the Battle Hymn. 

The meeting was arranged by the 
Boston City Council. 





WASHINGTON’S BIG VOTE 





The total vote cast in Washington 
at the November election was 138,053. 
Of this vote 38 per cent. was cast in 
favor of the suffrage amendment, 
while only 20 per cent. was cast 
against it. No other amendment to 
the constitution has received so large 
a percentage of the vote.—Western 
Woman Voter. 





NO TRUTH IN IT 





Omar E. Garwood, Deputy District 
Attorney of Denver, writes to Caroline 
I. Reilly, Chairman of the National 
Suffrage Press Committee: 

Dear Madam:—Answering your let- 
ter relative to the statement of an at- 
tempt to repeal the equal suffrage law 
in Colorado, there is no truth in the 
statement, and equal suffrage is in no 
danger in Colorado. 

With the compliments of the season, 
I am, Very truly, 

Omar E. Garwood. 





THE SUMNER CENTENNIAL 





The hundredth anniversary of 
Charles Sumner’s birth was commem- 
orated in Boston by a series of meet- 
ings in which the highest officials of 
the city and State took part. 

Among the celebrations, none would 
have pleased Sumner himself more 
than that held in the Bowdoin School 


by the colored women—the Anti- 
Lynching League of Afro-American 
Women. There were many interesting 


addresses by speakers both white and 
colored. Miss Gardner, who was in- 
troduced by the presiding officer as 
“the Julia Ward Howe of her race,” 
gave a particularly touching account 
of her own remembrances of Sumner’s 
career, and how dear he had been to 
her people. She said she had never 
thought well of women who ran after 
the soldiers, but when Sumner re- 
turned from Europe, convalescent 
after the assault made upon him by 
Brooks in the Senate, and the Massa- 
chusetts regiments marched out to 
meet him, playing, “See, the Conquer- 
ing Hero Comes,” she ran after with 
the rest. 

A young girl, a graduate of the Bow- 
doin School, told of Summer’s kindness 
to her mother and grandmother. The 
grandmother, a former slave, had 
seen her husband and four sons go to 
the war. The husband died in Texas. 
The widow, unable to read and write, 
had great difficulty in getting her pen- 
sion. One only of her ten children had 
come north to Boston—the speaker’s 
mother, then a girl of 18. This girl 





ventured to write to Sumner about 
her mother’s case. She got no answer 
for three weeks, and sadly concluded 
that he cared no more than others for 
the troubles of poor people. Then she 
received a letter from Sumner, saying 
that he had secured her mother’s pen- 
sion, and she would get it regularly 
thereafter. The old woman, who had 
been paying lawyers in vain, asked 
what she was to pay him. He wrote 
back, in substance: “When an 18- 
year-old girl who does not know me, 
has enough trust in me to write to me 
to help her, I want no other pay.” He 
added that a mother of ten children 
who had the courage to send her hus- 
band and her four eldest sons to fight 
for freedom, deserved all that could 
be done for her. There are now 72 
descendants of that old slave woman, 
and at all their family reunions for 
years these letters from Sumner have 
been religiously read. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE 





New York 





The Suffrage Bazar 





It has been found best to put the 
date of the Bazar forward and to 
change its nature somewhat. It will 
be held on Feb. 14, one day only, at 
the Roof Garden of the Astor Hotel, 
called the Belvedere. This is a most 
attractive place, and better adapted to 
the sale than the Plaza. The dra- 
matic entertainment which Mrs. Bel- 
mont is arranging will be held later, 
at the time best suited to the con 
venience of the actors and actresses 
who are to take part. 

The Anthony anniversary, which 
falls on the 15th, will be celebrated in 
connection with the Bazar. In the 
afternoon a reception will be held in 
honor of Miss Anthony’s birthday, to 
which the best known suffragists will 
be invited as guests of honor. With 
the added time for preparation, it 
will be ‘possible to make the Bazar 
more of a success. All the clubs 
should now take hold and work with 
a will. 

The National Association, the Po- 
litical Equality Association, of which 
Mrs. Belmont is president, and the 
Political Union, with Mrs. Blatch as 
president, will co-operate. Miss Lucy 
Anthony will have the National table. 
Mrs. Blatch’s society will sell Eng- 
lish buttons and other interesting 
souvenirs from across the water. 

The New York State tables, so far 
as assigned, are as follows: Fancy 
articles, Mrs. Henry Villard; books, 
pictures and statuettes, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Brown; household utilities, Mrs. 
Baker; candy and cakes, Mrs. Robert 
Elder; toys, Miss Frances Ecob; 
groceries, Mrs. Townsend; suffrage 
novelties, the Yonkers Club; Snow- 
ball tree, the Woman Suffrage Study 
Club; auction table, Mrs. Fackler. 
Tea will be served; there will be a 
fortune-teller’s booth and other enter- 
taining features which no one who 
can be in the city on Feb. 14 should 
miss. 

Fuller notice will be given later. 
Harriet May Mills. 





National Meeting at 14th Assembly 
District Club 

The first of the monthly series of 
meetings to be held by the National 
Association at the 14th Assembly Dis- 
trict Club Headquarters of the Politi- 
cal Equality Association, came on the 
stormy evening of Jan. 3. In spite of 
the weather, a remarkably good audi- 
ence came out to hear Miss Shaw, 
who made a stirring address. She 
gave an interesting account of the 
work of the Association, and answered 
questions from the audience. 

Mrs. Henry Hoy-Greeley made an 
eloquent little speech in behalf of The 
Woman’s Journal, and took subscrip- 
tions at the door as the audience went 
out. These meetings are made pos- 
sible by the courtesy of the Political 
Equality Association, of which Mrs. 
Belmont is president. The hall is 
very attractive with posters, potted 
plants, suffrage flags and Christmas 
greens. It is daily proving its useful- 
ness by serving an excellent luncheon 
at popular prices, which is patronized 
by all manner of people—men and 
women alike—and suffrage argu- 
ments are consumed as well as food. 
The club’s membership is swelling 
fast. Suffrage literature, stationery 
and buttons are sold. 

Introduced in Legislature 

Senator Newcomb of New York has 
introduced a measure prepared by 
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LOVED FOR ITS ENEMIES 











History repeats itself, In the woman suffrage movement as 
elsewhere. An odd instance of this has just taken place in the 
State of Washington. 

Our readers are aware that equal suffrage prevailed there 
for a few years during the territorial period. One of the two 
test cases which secured from the Territorial Supreme Court 
the decisions that the woman suffrage law was invalid was 
brought by a gambler (convicted by a jury composed partly of 
women), and the other was brought by a saloon-keeper’s wife. 
An effort to have the newly-adopted woman suffrage amendment 
declared unconstitutional on pretext of a technical flaw has 
now been made by another representative of the vicious ele- 
ments in Washington. 

Mayor Gill of Seattle was elected largely by those who 
wanted the city to be “wide open.” But, under his administra- 
tion, things became so flagrantly wide open—all kinds of vice 
flaunting themselves brazenly, and receiving protection, it is 
said, in return for systematic bribery—that the citizens became 
disgusted; a reaction set in, and even before woman suffrage 
was granted, a petition was started for the mayor’s recall. 
After the adoption of the suffrage amendment, between six and 
seven hundred women added their names to those of the thou- 
sands of men who had signed the recall petition. 

Mayor Gill set up a claim that the petition was invalid, 
alleging, among other things, that the women who had signed | 
were not legal voters, because the suffrage amendment was not | 
properly drawn. The legal authorities promptly set aside this | 
objection, He may carry his appeal higher. But it is interest- | 
ing and instructive to see that everywhere the strongest opposi- 
tion to equal rights for women comes from the enemies of 
good morals and good government. A. 8. B. 


GOV. BALDWIN’S RECOMMENDATION 





The text of Gov. Baldwin’s recommendation of woman sutf- 


frage in his message to the Connecticut Legislature is now at 


hand. He wrote: 

“Taxation without representation does not seem to me in 
harmony with our Republican form of government. I do not 
think the time has come for amending our Constitution so as 
to extend the privileges of the elector to women. It will not 
eome until they are generally desirous of such a change, and 
at present I see no evidence of any such general desire. But 
it is within the power of the General Assembly to make women 
assessed for taxes upon their property eligible to vote on all 
questions of municipal management.” 

Gov. Baldwin takes nc account of history when he says 
that woman suffrage will not come until women generally 
desire the change. It has already eome in five American States 
and half a dozen foreign countries, As Julia Ward Howe pointed 
out, the majority of women had never asked for it in any of 
these places, and in all of them the conservatives had vehemently 
asserted in advance that the women did not want it. But when 
Png got it, the majority of the women soon exereised it with 
oy. 

The majority of Chinese women never asked for relief 


| which is the legal limit for culprits convicted of engaging in 


the white-slave trade. 
In both cases, the object of-the criminal is to make money. 


When he steals a child for the sake of extorting a ransom, 
his intention is to restore the child unhurt after the ransom 
is paid. When a girl child is stolen by a white slave trader, 
his intention is to condemn her to & life which will ag te 
her both physically and spiritually, and which generally hee s 
to her death within five years. Which is the blacker crime? No 
one will wish for a lighter penalty for the two Italian kidnap- 
pers. But if the mothers of the United States had a vote, the 
maximum penalty for white-slave traders would not be so dis- 


proportionate. A. S. B. 








MADE THEM EQUAL WITH WOMEN 


The extraordinary revelations of vote-buying in Adams 
County, O., grow worse and worse, as the facts become more 
lly known. 
‘ "the traffic was wholly shameless. The grand jury dis- 
covered that regular schedules of the prices paid to voters 
were kept in four-fifths of the yoting booths of the county, open 
to the leaders in both parties. The prices ranged from 


es - tes,” the 
ink of whiskey to $25. “These high priced votes, 
oT abe “include those of prominent physicians, lawyers, 


business men and even ministers’”—men “whose attitude affect- 
ed others.” Be it noted that this county is not filled up with 
“ignorant and venal foreigners.” It has an exceptionally large 
percentage of native American stock. The citizens of Adams 
County apparently have no regrets at having made mercbandise 
of their political birthright. But they do feel it a stigma to 
have a subpoena served upon them, and are coming in hordes 
to confess, pay fines and accept disfranchisement. We read 
with astonishment of processions of prominent men in carriages 
and motor cars going up tc be disfranchised as if it were all a 
huge joke. Only two men, at last reports, had denied their guilt 
and demanded a trial. 

Extensive vote-buying in Indiana is also reported, and the 
use of all sorts of devices to make the bought voters “stay 
bought”—that is, to keep them from accepting money from one 
party, and then voting for the other. 

Nobody is asserting, however, that this shows the general 
unfitness of all men to vote. And it is interesting to note that 
the severest punishment imposed upon the wrong-doers is to 
reduce them for five years to a political equality with women. 
In fact, they are reduced a little below the women’s political 
level, since the women have a vote for school officers. In some 
towns of Adams County, it is said that the school officers will 
this year have to be elected by women alone, as all the men 
have been disfranchised for bribery. Just suppose that in some 
Colorado town all the women had been disfranchised for bribery, 
and the men were left as the sole voters! A. &.. 3. 








NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 





“Gone to the Barry Protest Meeting, corner 45th street and 
Sixth avenue. 

“Come along too!” 

This was the sign found on the outer door of the Head- 
quarters one hour before the usual closing time on the afternoon 
of Jan. 9. The entire office force turned out to swell the num- 
bers and help along the meeting. 

It was cold and windy, but the suffragists didn’t mind, 
neither did the crowds that listened. The following extract 
from the New York Times is worth giving, as a good example 
of the relatively fair and reasonable way in which suffrage 
matters are treated now-a-days. It is selected also for the 
reason that it gives more space to Barry than any other morn- 
ing paper. All the others are so largely taken up with the 
suffragists that Barry and the Antis seem positively neglected. 








New York Times, Jan. 10 
Richard Barry, writer of articles which the woman suf- 
fragists say are not fair, had a novel experience when he drove 
off from the Lyceum Theatre yesterday afternoon surrounded 
by a bevy of suffragists and with gay suffrage banners waving 
over his head. 

Mrs. Gilbert Jones’s Anti-Suffrage League for the Civic Fed- 
eration of Women was responsible for three meetings yester- 
day. One was the real anti-suffrage meeting inside of the 
Lyceum Theatre with Richard Barry to speak against the suf- 
fragists, and the other two were on the outside on Forty-fifth 
street, with the suffragists to speak against Richard Barry. 

In point of picturesqueness the suffragists carried the day. 
They had speakers by the dozen, banners of yellow and purple 
and green, and pretty girls to carry them. They had thousands 
of yellow handbills, two speaking places, one at Broadway on 
one side of the theatre, and the other at Sixth avenue, on the 
other side. The people with the yellow handbills walking be- 
tween the two places, and the girls and their banners, made a 
continuous gay chain the full length of the block. 

It did not reflect upon the anti-suffragists that things had 
a less festive appearance inside. Those who were in a position 
to know said there were more suffragists than anti-suffragists 
at the indoor meeting. The applause, sometimes suffrage and 
sometimes anti-suffrage, indicated this, even if one had not seen 
many of the prominent suffrage leaders there. The lights were 
turned so low that even at the close of the meeting it was 
difficult to recognize the women. 

Even Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer, who presided, wearing a 
pretty street suit, and sitting domestically with her back to an 
old-time Martha Washington work table, coiild not bring much 
relief. Miss Lucy Anthony, who tried to brighten up matters 





from foot-binding; it was even said that they were as proud | 
of their tiny “golden lilies” of feet as American anti-suffragists | 
are of their political disabilities. Yet when the Empress’s anti-| 
feot-binding ordinance went into effect, the little girls quickly | 
showed that nature meant them for bipeds. It was so with 
the admission of women to education 
enlarged legal rights granted them o 
the last century, for none of which the 
had ever asked. It wil] be just so with the ballot. 


—_— 


TWO KINDS OF KIDNAPPERS 


A. 3. B. 





The Italian man and woman lately convicted of kidnapping 
two little boys in New York City have been given the extreme 
penalty of the law. It amounts practically to imprisonment 
fer life. Contrast with this the comparatively trifling penalty 


, and to all the other stre 
ne after andther within Barry.” 
Majority of women | from the balcony of the 


by sending a shower of yellow anti-Barry handbills down from 
the balcony, had no results. 


Mr. Barry told the audience inside the theatre how the 


| vote for women had worked in the States where it had been 


given them. His remarks were not complimentary. 

The biggest of the yellow fliers, which decorated Forty-fifth 
et yesterday, were headed, “The Truth About Richard 
These were the circulars that Miss Anthony dropped 
theatre inside and which Miss Inez 
Milholland, who stood outside the door after the meeting, gave 
| to every one who had been there. Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont who 
also attended the meeting, did more than give out circulars. 


| She expressed her indignation vehemently in the vestibule of 


| the theatre, 
| “If there had been a W 


of blood in his veins, he 
said. 


estern man there who had a drop 
° would have put that man out,” she 
I am a Southern woman, but my blood boiled. And those 


miserable women sat there while that man insulted them, and 
laughed and applauded.” 

When Mr. Barry came out of the theatre, he was escorted 
by a small procession with waving banners while he entered 
his carriage and was driven swiftly away. 

There was very little in Mr. Barry’s remarks that he had 
not previously written. He received a round of suffrage applause 
when referring to a woman attorney in Colorado who, he said, 
had told him that the franchise had not helped her in her pro- 
fession. She was a suffragist, he said—‘one of the Quakers, 
who were the first woman suffragists.” Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, 
sitting in a front seat, clapped at that, and there was a general 
round of suffrage applause. 

Another story he told particularly pleased the anti-suf- 
fragists. This was of the one woman in the Colorado Legisla 
ture last year, who had certain votes on an eight-hour day for 
women promised her in return for her vote on an osteopathy 
bill. Receiving a bitter letter from an osteopathy opponent the 
day the matter came up, she changed her mind and her vote 
immediately, and lost the woman’s Dill. 

“] didn’t print that in the magazine article,” said Mr. Barry, 
“because the editor said that every woman who read it would 
say that she had done just right.” 

Mr. Barry said there were three bills which women had put 
through in Colorado. The first one would send to prison for 
six months a woman wearing a hat in a theatre; another for 
the prevention of the killing of doves in August, and the third 
for raising the age of consent to 18. This being repealed for 
several reasons, he said, the women gave no more thought to the 
welfare of women. 

Outside with the suffragists things were lively from start 
to finish. Mrs. John Winters Brannan had charge of the meet- 
ing at the Broadway end of Forty-fifth street. Standing in the 
street on a small box was Mrs. Charles Beard, who said: 

“While that comedy is going on inside, we will tell you 
the real truth out here.” 

Part of the “real truth” was on a telegram received at the 
National Suffrage Headquarters in New York, and which was in 
evidence. It read: 

“Lindsey affirms statement Barry told Mesdames Galloway 
and Robinson he would get even with the women. Colorado 
women protest against’—here a certain woman’s magazine in 
which Barry’s article appeared is mentioned. “Signed, Adrianna 
Hungerford.” 

Mrs. Hungerford is the President of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Colorado. 

Miss Ashley, President of the College Woman’s Suffrage 
League, at the Sixth avenue end of Forty-fifth street, had charge 
of the other meeting, and on a chair Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett 
said: 

“A Colorado woman received a letter from the editor of 
that woman’s magazine offering her $500 to write an article 
against suffrage in Colorado. She replied: ‘You have not 
money enough to hire me to lie.’ 

“It was not until after Barry had written a previous maga- 
zine article that was shown to be untrue that this editor wrote 
him, saying: ‘You are the man we want to go to Colorado 
and write up the women and the ballot.’ 

“The self-respecting women of Denver refused to be inter- 
viewed by Mr. Barry. He said that he would get even with 
them, and that is what he is trying to do inside the theatre 
now.” 

The most effective banner of the suffragists was in black 
and white, and was written and carried by Miss Martha Gruening 
of Philadelphia, alternating with her sister. Miss Gruening is 
the wealthy young woman who was arrested for picketing in 
the shirtwaist strike in Philadelphia. On the banner was this 
inscription: . 

“The Truth About Colorado. We Will Tell It at a Suffrage 
Meeting While Richard Barry Tells the Opposite in the Theatre.” 





The out-doors meetings were due to the initiative of the 
Collegiate League, under the enthusiastic leadership of Miss 
Martha Gruening, the National Secretary. 

The yellow dodgers which were distributed were reprints 
of Miss Blackwell’s editorial answer to Barry, “The Boy Lied.” 
They were read with interest by the policemen and by the 
chauffeurs who were waiting to convey the antis to the shelter 
of their respective homes, “the sphere” from which they should 
not venture out, if they really wish to be consistent. 

Miss Florence Lexow took up a collection in her hat. 

Besides those already mentioned, the following women 
spoke: Mrs. Blatch, Miss Dock, Miss Craft, Mrs. Pierce, Miss 
Mills, Miss Hill and Miss Esther O’Neill. 

The anti-suffragists are surely in the last ditch when they 

are reduced to presenting an obviously untruthful man as their 
chief spokesman, whose main substitute for argument is the 
statement that the Western women voters are corrupt and 
corruptible. The time will come when even those women, few 
as they were, in that half filled theatre, will shrink with shame 
to remember that they ever applauded the defamation of their 
own sex. 
It has been widely announced that the February number 
of The Delineator will contain a joint article by Mr. Creel, editor 
of the Denver Post, and Judge Lindsey, on suffrage in Colorado. 
It is a safe guess that Mr. Bok will be secretly envious of the 
extra large sale which this will mean for a rival magazine. 


Mary Ware Dennett. 


THE PORK CHOP FLYER 


The Pork Chop Flyer is the popular nickname of the train 
sent out by the Iowa State Agricultural College to teach the 
proper care of hogs. Investigation had shown that five million 
Pigs in Iowa failed to grow up owing to the lack of skilled 
attention, and the State Agricultural College felt called upon 
to go to the rescue of the baby pigs. Millions of human babies 
every year fail to grow up for lack of skilled care, but no 
special trains have yet been sent out to give instructions as 
to infant hygiene. The pigs are worth $30,000,000. The babies 
are worth more than that to the country, and infinitely more 
than that to their mothers; but the mothers have no vote on 
the appropriations. The petition of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association and other societies, for the estab- 
lishment at Washington of a Children’s Bureau to look into 
the welfare of children, still hangs fire. Before women have 
had suffrage for many generations, it is likely that State and 
national governments will devote as much care and money te 
the welfare of human babies as to that of baby pigs. 





A. &. B. 
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SUSAN B. ANTHONY MEMORIAL WEEK 


FEBRUARY 15, 1911 





Quite a number of requests having come for an outline of the club let- 


ter giving dire 


ctions how to reach Out and secure subscriptions from the 


various classes of women who are so unquestionably Miss Anthony’s 


debtors, 
of such letter. 

Before so doing, | beg to rem 
to be lost between now and Feb. 15 


this appeal. 


it has been considered wisest to insert in this week’s issue copy 


ind all our readers that no time is 
to successfully reach the women with 


It therefore seems pertinent to ask how many have actually 


gone to work to make the Memorial a success? This is the time to de- 


cide 


whether you are going to be among the special contributors’ class of 


déne hundred who promise to give or raise a thousand; or of the thousand 
to give or raise a hundred; or of the ten thousand to give or raise ten 


dollars. 
of carrying on our work. 


We suffragists must learn that campaigns are the very best forms 
A campaign is never work lost, and is the 


only form in which our suffrage question receives serious attention from 


all men. 


Then let every woman who reveres the memory of Susan B. 


Anthony make the Memorial a credit to her memory, and give the As- 


sociation an opportunity to carry on 


the campaigns of the future in a man- 


ner to avail ourselves of the opportunities that so often have had to go 


begging for the lack of means. 


To the President and the Members of the Clubs of the National American 


Woman Suffrage Association: 


Dear Co-Workers:—We have decided to 


lets tae Mj 


set apart Miss Anthony’s 


birthday, Feb. 15, to usher in a Week to be known as “The Anthony 


Memorial Week,” during which we 
American women will feel impelle 


hope the richest and the poorest of 
d to recognize their debt to Miss 


Anthony for benefits received,—the fund so collected to be consecrated to 


campaign purposes. 
The National Association 


is under obligation to fulfill this form of 


Memorial, which was voted at the Chicago convention but never put into 


operation. 


| need not argue that the Association’s most imperative need 


is money for this specific purpose. Itie therefore earnestly urged that each 
club member constitute herself a committee of one to agitate in every way, 


week of Feb. 15. 


om To this end it is suggested: 
ee 1. That the club vote $5.00 in recognition of Miss Anthony’s wonder- 


ful service to women. 


necessarily all suffragists,—to 


among friends, through the local press, the duty of women, whether suf- 
fragists or not, to contribute a8 geNerously as possible to this fund, the 


Bh 2. That the club appoint a resPonsible committee, with power to in- 
sh crease its members, till a sufficient Number of women are secured,—not 
"ao reach all classes of women In the com- 
~@ munity, and either by letter, telephone, or in person, to acquaint them 


with the Memorial, and collect from each person of a given class the 


es 


requisite amount as a tribute of gratitude to Miss Anthony, for privileges 


and opportunities enjoyed today. The classes of women to be reached by 


home-makers. 


should in turn form a committee large enough to 


this plan are: teachers, doctors, lawyers, journalists, actresses, artists, 
nurses, college women, business WoMen, college students, stenographers, 
department-store workers, factory Workers and the great mass of women 
For instance, the member delegated to reach the teachers 


reach every school 


teacher in the community, and seCUre from each one the contribution of 
fifty cents, reminding her that Miss Anthony’s work paved the way for 
the present educational opportunities of women. 

The scale of contributions agreed upon to be requested is as follows: 


All professional women, With the exception of 
a Pe eT rer Pere es Pee ee $1.00 
ai cK T RRR TEOENETE Kap ieoedescaeeneetecs -50 
A ee ee 1.00 
BP ee 25 
eer err err err er reer 1.00 
Stenographers ...--- secre eee ccc cee eeeeeceeeceees 50 
Department store clerkS ..-.. 0... cece eee eee eees 10 
PI De 8.55 60 FoF 050s, ei resteivkiecanereaete 10 


The rank and file of home-makers according to their 


ability to give. 


The donations will be recorded Under their proper classifications and 
reported by the treasurer of the central committee either to the National 
Treasurer, Miss Jessie Ashley, 505 Fifth avenue, New York, or to me as 
National Chairman, at 1800 Prytania street, New Orleans, La. 


3. | enclose a plan of collection 


local chairman to such plan will find an admirable aid 
proved 


My personal experience has 


which | believe any one acting as a 
In collection. 
shall 


very encouraging. I 


be glad to furnish extra plans to any willing to circulate them, pro- 
vided the necessary postage and two cents for plan be enclosed with the 


order. 
have to be taken. 
teachers, the department stores and 
from the college students. 


4. I believe there ought to be at least a thousand women 


There is so little money on hand that these economical precautions 
These plans would be a help in collecting from the 


the factory employees, as well as 


“ — 
gre 


in the 


United States able to give or raise $100. Little home entertainments, such 
as card, lotto or book parties, following the church ideas of raising funds, 
could well be inaugurated for the fund. 

The President and Secretary receiving this request are earnestly 
asked to call this letter to the attention of every member of the club. Do 


not read it mechanically to the club and then agitate it no further. 


Form 


a committee at once to call upon the different members and secure their 
co-operation in such a way as to make Feb. 15 a red-letter day in the his- 
tory of our movement, and an honor to the “grand old woman” who made 
our lines in life fall in such pleasant places. 

Cordially and fraternally, 


Kate M. Gordon. 
18 Prytanla street, New Orleans, La. 








(Continued from Page 11.) 


Mrs. Clarence Mackay’s Equal Fran- 
chise Society for the submission of a 
constitutional amendment giving suf- 
frage to women. It contains a proviso 
that the wives of aliens must comply 
with the same conditions as their hus- 
bands in order to acquire a vote. 





Miss Elliott’s Lecture 

Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott of Sew- 
anee, Tenn., gave at Maxine Elliott’s 
Theatre the opening lecture in the 
course arranged by Mrs. Mackay for 
the coming winter. Her subject was, 
“The History of the Woman Suffrage 
Movement in the United States.” 

Mrs. Mackay said that different 
means had to be used to educate dif- 


ferent types of minds to equal suf- 
frage, including literature, lectures, 
pictures and tableaux. The series of 
beautiful tableaux soon to be given are 
expected to help powerfully to this 
end. 


Legislative Demonstration Meeting 

The Woman Suffrage Party of New 
York held the first of its three meet- 
ings at the Majestic Theatre last 
Tuesday afternoon. These meetings 
are to show the legislators of New 
York that “women want it.” The 
theatre is given by its owner and 
manager, Mrs. Ruth Litt. 

The house was full, and if those leg- 
islators who attended had any thought 
when they came that there were two 
sides to the suffrage qeustion, they 





must have gone away entirely con- 





vinced that there is only one, for 
when Mrs. Litt presented a resolution 
urging the Legislature to submit the 
question to the voters, there was a 
stentorian aye, and not a single no. 
Mrs. Catt presided with her usual 
dignity and grace, and in her open- 
ing remarks held up to the Democrats 
of New York the standards set by 
their chosen leaders, from Jefferson, 
who she said would doubtless be 
standing on that platform upholding 
woman suffrage if he were alive, down 
to Gov. Dix, who claimed to believe 
in a government of the people and by 
the people, and who must therefore 
be a suffragist. 

Robert Elder, Assistant District At- 
torney of King’s County, gave a care- 
ful description of the methods by 
which suffrage constitutional amend- 
ments may be submitted, and ended 
with a manly appeal for a true democ- 
racy. 

Mrs. Minnie J. Reynolds, who did 
such valuable service in the Wash- 
ington campaign, answered Mr. Bar- 
ry’s anti-suffrage speech of the day 
before, point by point, and, being 
a former Colorado woman, active for 











years in public life, she spoke with 
authority. 

In answer to Barry’s quoting the 
Denver chief of police as saying that 
the women drank more whiskey than 
the men, she told of the cowboys who 
used to fire at the feet of the Eastern 
“tenderfoot” to scare him a little, and, 
while he nimbly hopped about to avoid 
the bullets, shouted “Dance, you suck- 
er, dance!” She said she knew well 
Hamilton Armstrong, the chief of po- 
lice, and that he was just the sort 
who would try to scare a man like 
Barry with wild statements such as 
that whiskey remark, while he 
chuckled to himself, “Dance, you 
sucker, dance!” 

To Barry’s statement that there 
were no home-finding society for 
needy children, she replied that there 
had been one for fifteen years; she 
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WANTED 


SALESWOMEN to introduce 
and sell our line of 








SUFFRAGIST POST CARDS 
and 
SUFFRAGIST STATIONERY 


to the retail trade. A dignified 
proposition and good commission. 
Only those who are SUFFRAG- 
[STS or in sympathy with the 
cause need apply. 


Write today for our proposition 
ind get busy in the cause of 
Justice and Freedom. Every 
dollar’s worth you sell means 
money for you and also money in 
the Treasury of the NATIONAL 
AMERICAN WOMAN _  SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

WE ARE OUT TO WIN — 
ARE YOU WITH US? 








A Charming Book 


SALLY ANN’S 
EXPERIENCE 


A delightfully funny suffrage story—no argument, just a 
“marvelous plain tale of plain people—and it lives on through 
the magic of its deeply human touch,” as the N. Y. World says. 

The Boston Globe says: “As a delineation of rural character 
‘Sally Ann’s Experience’ is a little masterpiece.” 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL MAKES 
THE FOLLOWING OFFER: 


One year’s subscription to The Journal and 
“Sally Ann’s Experience,” 


To present subscribers, “Sally Ann’s Ex- 


i] 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


$1.35 
$0.55 


postpaid 

















Entertainments are invited to correspond with 
MRS. BERTHA S. PAPAZIAN 
991 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
concerning her two one-act plays 
“OUTWITTING PROVIDENCE” and 


THE BEST THING THAT COULD HAVE HAPPENED” 
Both bear upon the woman question. 





perience,” alone, postpaid 
ORDER NOW 
Clubs interested in getting up Suffrage 











Women in the Realm of Journalism 


By Sopsikz IRENE LOEB 


The Barry-Bok Puzzle 


By ANNETTE W. PARMELEE 


Doings in London 


By B. BORRMANN WELLS 


Suffrage in Idaho 


By Gov. JAs. H. BRADY 








And many interesting features in 
the January 


American Suffragette 


‘* For the Unhobbled Woman’’ 





This monthly periodical is a magazine 
that appeals to the woman who is inter- 
ested in her political and industrial, as 
well as her -ocial status—nvut to the 
kitchen goddess. 


To introduce you to its me we_will 
send you a trial subscription of 


3 Months for (0c. 


The American Suffragette 
32 Union Sq., New York 
50c. a Year 























DO YOU KNOW 


That the little Question Mark slips 
of The Woman’s Journal have a very 
important mission to perform? They 
are for use by all suffragists who are 
interested in The Woman’s Journal 
as the national organ. One of these 
little slips should be in every letter 
written by a suffragist from this time 
forth. It takes some courage to put 
one into every letter, but it will pay in 
the long run. Have we all a little 
courage to spare? 


Order the slips at 10 cents a hun- 
dred, or $1 a thousand, from The 
Woman's Journal, 585 Boylston S8t., 
Boston, 





JUS SUFFRAGII, 


The Organ of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. 


Published monthly, in English, by Martina 
Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, Rotterdam, Holland; 
price 82 cents a year. Gives the news of the 
organized movement for woman suffrage all 
over the world. 

The Woman’s Journal will forward sub- 
scriptions, if desired; but in that case 15 
cents additional should be enclosed to cever 
cost of money order and postage. 





(DENTIST) 


DR. A. G- ADAMS 


Dental Parlors 


CORNER EDDY AND WESTMINSTER STREETS 
THE HEART OF PROVIDENCB 


Open Sundays 
Week Days 


11A.M.to4P.M 
9A.M.to8P. M 











THE CARGILL COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





THE FORERUNNER 


A monthly magazine ; written, 
edited, owned, and published by 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


67 Wall St., New York City, U.S.A 
Subscription per year: 
Domestic, $1.00; Canada, $1.12; Poreign, $1.25 


This magazine carries Mrs. Gilman’s best 
and newest work; her social philosophy, verse, 
satire, fiction, ethical teaching, humor and 
comment. 

It stands for Human-ness in Women, and in 
Men; for better methods of Child-culture; for 
the New Ethics, the New Economics, the New 
World we are to make . . . are making. 
Suffragists will find in “The Forerunner” 
new tools and weapons for their work, as well 
as new light on old ones. 


ORDERS TAKEN for Bound Vols. of first 
year, $1.25. 


By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 














Women and Economics........ses+eee0+ $1.50 

Concerning CHNGTGE céccccocvccecesccs 1.25 

In This Our World (verse)........++++ 1.25 

The Yellow Wallpaper (story).......... -50 ] 
TRO TAGE coccccccescvcceceovceseoece 1.00 

Bima Werk .cccccccdcveccosscccccce 1.00 

‘ (IN PREPARATION) 

What Diantha Did (novel) ..........+. 1.00 

The Man-made World; —* ape 

Our Andrecentric Culture j} *********** ‘ 





EXHIBITION OF ORIGINAL CREATIONS 


For the coming Spring and Summer—1911 
—BY THE— 


LEADING LADIES’ TAILORS and 
DRESSMAKERS OF AMERICA 


fireat Display of Women’s Apparel in all its Branches 


/ 
Milliners, Lingerie and Corset Makers 
are invited to participate 





For information apply to 


Mr. D. MIKOL, General Secretary 
382 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Tel. 3566-3 B.B. 


Direction, CHESTER I. CAMPBELL 


BOSTON NATIONAL STYLE SHOW 


IVES THLORS AND DRESSMAKERS” ASSOUTON 


TO BE HELD IN HORTICULTURAL BUILDING 


Massachusetts and Huntington Aves. 


FEBRUARY 7th to I1ith, 1911 
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ENGLISH SUFFRAGE POSTERS 




















RY SUFFRAGE CLUB 


Whi 
= ch has Headquarters needs at least 
of these posters on its walls 




















Exce 
Ilent Decoration for Meeti 
PRINTED IN COLORS : £2 Ones, 29%. x 391 _ 


Small Ones, 18 in. x 29 in 


rice 25c. Each, Postpaid 


ORDER FROM 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


505 FIFTH AVENUE 











. NEW YORK. 
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gave the name of the superintendent 
and other details. 

To Barry’s scorn of Denver’s Ju- 
yenile Court, because some dozen 
other States had them also, she point- 
ed out that the Denver court is quot- 
ed as a model in Europe, and asked 
how many in the audience knew even 
the name of any other judge of a 
Juvenile Court than Ben Lindsey. 

To Barry’s complaint that there was 
no eight-hour law for Colorado work- 
women, she replied that the Colo- 


ing 
Legislature had done precisely 


ad 
rado 


what Barry quoted of the IlHnois 
Legislature by way of contrast, name- 
iy passed an eight-hour law, only to 
nave it later declared unconstitutional 


in eac h case. 

She quoted Florence Kelley against 

Barry on the question of child labor 
legislation in Colorado, to the com- 
plete discredit of Barry. 
‘To his statement that there had 
been no women county officers in 
twelve years, she instanced Mrs. Mary 
Bradford, who has been county super- 
intendent of schools in Denver for 
several years past. 

Barry said there were only three 
en in the present Colorado Legis- 
lature. Mrs. Reynolds said there were 
four, and that the presence of the 
fourth one was largely due to Barry’s 
trip to Colorado. 

Barry scornfully mentioned three 
trifling laws due to the efforts of wom- 
en voters, and Mrs, Reynolds read the 
long list of important laws passed as 
a result of their work, a statement 
backed by Gov. Shafroth himself. 

Last spring Barry solemnly declared 
in Denver that equal suffrage was 
doomed, and that it would be repealed 
in Colorado. Within four months 
Washington won. 

The editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal seems destined to be treated 
with less seriousness than he doubt- 
less desires, and Mrs. Reynolds caused 
a long ripple of laughter when she 
gently alluded to him as Anti Bok, 
and quoted the story of the child who 
cautioned his aunt against using red 
pepper, “for father says red pepper 
kills ants.” 

Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw was intro- 
duced as the type of woman who has 
little to gain personally by the ballot, 
who has a husband who entirely 
agrees with her, a most happy home, 
who has wealth and health, and every- 
thing heart can desire, yet gives her 


won) 


time, her work and her money to the 
cause, for love of womankind. 

She drew an amusing picture of the 
predicament of the opponents who ac- 


cept partial suffrage for women and 
don't know where to draw the line. 


Mrs. Litt made a special appeal to 
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Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, 
treasurer; Miss Bertha Coover, Lon- 
don, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Schauss, Toledo, chairman 
on Industrial Conditions affecting 
Women and Children; Mrs. Dora 
Sandoe Bachman, Columbus, chair- 
man on the Legal Status of Women; 
Miss Elizabeth Hauser, Girard, mem- 
ber National Executive Committee 
from Ohio. 

These women have all been actively 
engaged for years in the movement 
for woman's enfranchisement, and are 
well informed. 

All persons interested in hearing 
this question discussed at Chautau- 
quas, Farmers’ Institutes or meetings 
of any kind in their vicinities are 
requested to urge managers of Chau- 
tauquas or those in ¢harge of meetings 
to have at least one speaker on wo- 
man suffrage on their programs, and 
to confer with the corresponding sec- 
retary in regard to terms. 

In reply to a congratulatory letter 
on the recent victory in Washington, 
Mrs. May Arkwright Hutton of Spo- 
kane, a former Ohioan, prominent in 
the work for equal suffrage in Wash- 
ington, writes as follows, kindly of- 
fering her assistance for her native 
State: 

“I like Mrs. Upton’s slogan, ‘Ohio 
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OUR CLUBBING OFFER 


The Woman’s Journal, 
women. 
idly sweeping the entire civilized world. 
The Woman’s Home Companion, 
fiction, special articles of 
sides The Home Decorati 
ers’ department, Fashions 

We make the followin 
€n’s papers:— 

The Woman’s Journal—one year 


a weekly paper of fundamental 
It gives the news of the great Suffrage movemen 


The Woman’s Home Companion—one year . 


a monthly magazine containing high-grade 
value to women, 12 excellent departments be- 
on and Needle Craft department, Young Read- 
and The Household. 


& exceptional offer of these two essentially wom- 


$1.00 
1.50 


importance to 
t which is rap- 


Together for 
$1.65 





$444444444 
The Newspaper You are Seeking 


Springfield 
Republican 


MASSACHUSETTS 





its own city, but an ever-widening 





circle of readers, who appreciate 





JACOBS’ EUROPEAN TOURS |! 


; Daily Program now ready cover- 
ing Spring and Summer tours 
through Spain, Riviera, Italy, Ger- 





many, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, Austria, Switzerland, 
*rance and England. Ideal ar- 


rangements—Coaching a Specialty 
—Excellent Testimonials — Special 
arrangements made for Suffrage 
Delegates attending Stockholm 
Convention. Address 


Cc. W. JACOBS, Manager 
ROCK VALLEY, IOWA 











Operated on 


but has 














MARTHA WASHINGTON 


HOTEL 


29 East 29th St. (Near 5th Ave.) 
NEW YORK CITY 
Exclustbely a Woman’s Hotel. 

Famous for its unexcelled ser-— 
vice and apartments devoted en- 
tirely to women of refinement. 

European Plan, 
and Tea 
Room for men and women. 
Convenient to 
Subway 
and shopping 


Restaurant 


Surface 
transportation 
istricts. 


450 beautiful rooms—telephone 
in each. 


Rates $1.00 perday andup. AbsolutelyFireproof 


A. W. EAGER. 





and 
theatre 


its sane, intelligent handling of 
the world’s news, and impartial 
comment on men and affairs. itis 
the best newspaper for you and 
your family. 

The Weekly F2publican, of 16 
pages, published Thursdays, is a 
rare bargain at $1 a year, prized 
everywhere for its excellence, 

Specimen Copies of either edi- 
tion sent free on application. The? 
Weekly Republican will be —s 
free for one month to anyone who 
wishes to try it, 

All subscriptions are peyehto tat 
advance. Address z 

THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. ~ 
+ 


- 
Daily, $8.00 Sunday, $2.00 
Weekly, $1.00 
The Republican serves not only 
Sc eesensnnedereingtield, Mass, 








De. MIKOL 
Ladies’ Artistic Tailoring 


Originator Suffragist Suit 
Special rates for teachers and col- 
lege students. 


314 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
Tel. B. B. 3163-3 





CORSETIERE 


THRESA M. STOCKWELL 
3 Gaylord Street, Dorchester 
Fittings at home by appointmen 
Tel. Dorchester 2834-L. 


HOW MANY 
New subscribers to The Woman's 
Journal have you obtained since the 
Journal became the official organ of 
the suffragists of America? 
single one counts. 


Every 




















R.A. Waite Co. 








Twenty Four Inches Wide 


49c Rough Silks at 


Fine wearing and washable quality in white, navy, cream, 


$1 00 


Z5C 


| A quality of excellent strength and 


Black Silks 


BLACK DRESS TAFFETA—32 


A Great $30,000 Purchase of This Season’s 


Most Reliable High-Grade Silks 


Will Be Placed on Sale Here Monday at 


About 50% Less Than Regular Prices 


In spite of the fact that the price on Raw Silk has advanced 33% and the cost of manufacture about the same, 
we are in position, on account of early purchases, to offer this splendid stock at About 50% Less Than 
Prevailing Prices Elsewhere. 





inches wide. | 


69¢ Swiss Messalines at 


9000 yards of genuine imported and yarn-dyed Mes- 


Z9c 


Nineteen Inches Wide 


light blue, Alice blue, Copenhagen, pink, old rose, wis- | beauty, for 


salines, of strong texture and rich sheen, colors light 
light nile, lavender, Alice 
Copenhagen, old rose, garnet, raisin, catawba, reseda, 


ers of her own profession—the 


taria, reseda, apricot, medium gray, gun metal, lavender, 
tors—to be sure to include a suf- 


69¢ 


$1.00 YARD-WIDE DRESS TAFFETA—Chiffon finish, | 


blue, pink, mais, blue, 


navy, natural, tan, black, etc. 





frage speech when they were asked to brilliant black; will give excellent myrtle, silver gray, steel, gun metal, navy, white, 
sive cntertainaeeain, ; WOR, GD ce ancsvescceueuckcanevteds 79¢ ivory and cream. 

Dr. Aked was the last speaker, and 59¢ & 75c\Foulard Silks -” 
Perdgy 2 ae ates seal a $1.10 YARD-WIDE SATIN DUCHESSE—Heavy | 
made a rousing a ress, eq 20, 22 & 24 Inches Wide quality; most serviceable wear as- 
Queen Victoria’s own life as a refuta- sured, at 


tion of her theories about women’s 
His speech bristled with good 
tories and epigrams, and he closed 
vith a seathing denunciation of the 
emand of the anti-suffrage woman 
for a sheltered life, “a thing no decent 
man or woman living in this time, 
when the weak are trampled under the 


rights 








Weight of our civilization, has any 
right to demand.” 
Vermont 
After a long and earnest discussion 


th 


Vermont House of Representatives 
ted a bill to let women vote on 

license question, 123 to 97. This 
large minority; but the majori- 
n a few weeks ago against the 
’ give women municipal suffrage 

Was so sma that a change of three 
‘es would have carried it. 


def 


th 





Ohio 





\ valuable factor in securing suf- 
se for women will undoubtedly be 
Speakers from among their own wo- 
men in the several States, as has 
been suggested in the plans of work 
the National W. S. A. 
accordance with this idea, the 
Ohio W. S. A., through its executive 
committee at a meeting held recently 
in Cleveland, decided to arrange a 
list of Ohio women speakers who will 
available to speak at Chautauqua 
‘semblies and other meetings on va- 
nous phases of the woman suffrage 
uestion. The list so far secured is 


fp. 


b 


Ir 


ha 


follows: 


Mrs. Pauline Steinem of Toledo, 
president of the O. W. S. A.; Mrs. 
Emma sg. Olds, Elyria, vice-president; 














12,000 yards Satin and Twill Foulards, all pure silk, 
of 


wanted space dots of all sizes and neat stylish space 


some of the washable kind—plenty the much- 


designs, stripes of various widths, in navy and white, 


navy and green, navy and blue, Copenhagen and 


white, Copenhagen and blue, black and white, reseda, 


gray, helio, tan, etc., etc. 








| 59c, 69¢c B75c Fancy oe 





NOT LEFI-OVERS DIS- 
CONTINUED PATTERNS, 
ODDS AND ENDS, but the 


latest spring designs and colors, fresh from the looms, 


* 
NOR 


very 


a, great variety of stylish and dependable novelty 
effects, in black and white, navy and white and stripes 
and checks of all sizes and widths, also Copenhagen, 


navy and green, silver, gun metal, old rose, garnet, 
louisine 


reseda, myrtle, etc., etc., in taffeta, messaline, 


and satin weaves. Our guarantee back of these goods 


in spite of the low price quoted. 








89c Semi Rough FPongee 


All Sith, 24 Inches Wide 


cellent color assortment, including light and dark 
brown, light and dark navy, light and dark Copenhagen | 
reseda, old rose, wistaria, black, etc., etc. | 








85c Waterproof Heavy 
Twill Foulard 59 


24 Inches Wide 


4000 yards of these rich, heavy twill foulards, guaran- 
teed for service and not to spot with water—many 
navy and white and black and white space dots of all 
slves and handsome designs in the. best of street shades. 





| $1.25 
| guaranteed 


| $1.50 


| rich 


| $1.75 


| $1.75 


| or evening gowns, at 


19 | terial for suits and coats, at...... 


An extremely stylish fabric, made for service, in an ex- 


YARD-WIDE SATIN 


YARD-WIDE 


material for suits and waists, wear 


PURE DYE DRESS TAFFETA—34 in. 
black, extra heavy texture for 
DOCS Gi, Bhs a4 60ecenetesseeas 


*1.19 


YARD-WIDE PEAU DE SOIE—Guaranteed 


to give absolute satisfaction, $ | 
| navy. 
BE cececdeccsvecessecereseeseeeseeee 
J.25 
| 


YARD-WIDE SATIN DUCHESSE—Lustrous, 


for either street, $ 
lao 


soft and clinging, 


CASHMERE 
for 


$2 50 DE 
quality 


able wear, at 


Richest black, pure dye, excellent ma- 


*1.50 


$1.25 Imported and Dom- 
estic Novelty Silks 69c 


20, 24 and 26 Inches Wide 


Jacquard Messalines and Satins, Broche Louisines and 
Tafietas, in a surprising line of the most attractive 
designs ever shown; unsurpassed color line, such as 
white, cream, light blue, light pink, salmon, old rose, 
lavender, mais, champagne, heliotrope, paon, raisin, 
wistaria, reseda, Alice blue,.: Copenhagen, light and 
dark navy, myrtic, tan, brown, gun metal, black, 
ete. 





etc., 2 











89c 


DUCHESSE—| 


$1.25 
Fine texture, lustrous finish, $ | 
 .ixincheenbek eeu saegaedateseriawes J 00 
* 
| 


PEAU DE CYGNE—The very 


F.00 


wide, 65¢ and 75c Dress Taffeta 


| 





SOIE—44 in. fine imported | 


hina Oe 
ws, 


$2.00 YARD-WIDE IMPORTED SATIN DUCHESSE—| 


; 1.50 and $2.00 Imported 
| Jacquard Foulards 








89c Imported Peau de Cygne 
Nineteen Inches Wide 49 C 


10,000 yards, firmly woven and dependable high-class 
silks, in a choice color assortment, including light 
blue, light pink, mais, lavender, champagne, Alice, 
Copenhagen, old rose, ashes of rose, reseda, light and 
dark brown, light and dark navy, steel, jasper, black, 
etc. 











Nineteen Inches Wide 


Exceptionally strong texture and lovely finish, in sixty- 





$1.69 and $1.75 
Tussah Pongee at 69 C 


27-inch and a yard wide 
3000 yards of these high-grade silks are 
represented in this splendid lot—every 
yard worth more than double the selling 
price—all in the best color assortment, 
yard-wide goods, in natural only. 





49¢ 








69c 


24 and 27 inchds wide 


Lyons’ dyed foulards of the highest grades and imported 


| 


| 
| 


for finest trade, warranted to give entire satisfaction; 
plenty of navy blues and whites, of exclusive designs. A 
thorough showerproof fabric. 


| $15.00 GENUINE HONAN SHANTUNG—A specially 


selected 
| better, in 15§-yd. lengths, at........ 


Chinese Shantung—none 


$8.95 


dvance showing of Imported and Domestic Foulard Silks, including finest assortment of stylish designs 
and je ea a seen “4 New England of Cheney and Valentine Foulards, will be on display in our Silk De- 


partment Monday. 
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A CHRISTMAS ROSE 





By Mrs. Rosaline E. Jones 





(Suggested by the portrait of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Smith Miller.) 


Lo, where the prismic colors blend to 


white, 
When Winter’s fingers sift the crys- 
tal snows, 
Where old December’s early sunset 
glows, 
A brave but tender blossom toward 
the light 
Lifts its dear face to bring a new de- 
light: — 
The waxen petals of a Christmas 
rose, 


Wistful, sweet blossom of the year’s 
sweet close, 
Lingering to grace the speeding sea- 
son’s flight! 
To grace the season’s speeding flight 
once more, 
Fit type of her whose spring was 
dewy-sweet 
With daffodils, whose sunny summer 
wore 
The rose’s regal splendor, till the fleet, 
Full Autumn came, with wealth of 
golden store, 
With all her lifetime’s garnered loves 
replete. 





MRS. GODDARD’S LETTER 





By Ellis Meredith 





The foes of one’s own household are 
always the most vindictive and the 
hardest to meet, because here the 
personal animus is allowed to creep 
in sometimes. When one does not 
love the sinner, the sin is more likely 
to get the reproof ‘that is coming to it. 

The letter of Elizabeth Cass God- 
dard, following on the heels of the 
Barry article, and seemingly substan- 
tiating it, has aroused even more feel- 
ing throughout Colorado, and has 
brought down a great deal of very 
frank and outspoken criticism upon 
the Colorado Springs lady. Not be- 
ing wholly pachydermatous, she is 
probably having rather a trying time. 
Her strictures were commented upon 
at a little dinner this week. One of 
them is to the effect that she has 
known “scores of women who worked 
for the Republican party one year and 
for the Democratic party the next 
year.” 

“Now, that is amusing,” said an ex- 
Democratic Governor, who was pres- 
ent. “When I was Governor, her 
Democracy was so strenuous that it 
made even me blush at times. Then 
she went East before the second 
Bryan campaign, and a railroad man 
in Michigan who is some kin of hers 
converted her to monometalism, and 
since then she has been an equally 
ardent Republican. She is certainly 
one of the ladies who have worked for | 
both sides.” | 

Miss Laughlin’s Views | 

Miss Gail Laughlin was one of the 
guests, and, as an even more rock- 
ribbed Republican than Mrs. Goddard, 
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eral public would say if a very feeble 
old man made a journey of over a 
hundred miles to preside at a politi- 
cal meeting, and within two months 
gave out an interview repudiating the 
principles for which that meeting was 
called, and casting a slur upon those 
he had introduced with somewhat ful- 
some praise. What would people say? 
They would say, “The old man has 
paresis, and his friends ought not to 
let him bring ridicule and contempt 
upon himself,” and probably they 
would be right. 

It is a great pity the poor old lady, 
who has redeeming traits, had no 
friend to prevent her making herself 
the most un‘versally-execrated woman 
in the State. There is a rumor to the 
effect that the Colorado Springs wom- 
en will repudiate her views. 

Denver. 





FOR EQUAL PAY 





Mrs. Leslie Carter favors equal pay 
for women teachers, and is willing to 
give for the cause a benefit perform- 
ance of “Two Women,” in which she 
has been playing at the Lyric 
Theatre in New York, under the man- 
agement of the Authors’ Producing 
Company. Mrs. Carter makes this of- 
fer in a recent letter to Miss Grace 
Strachan, president of the Inter- 
borough Women Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. She wrote Miss Strachan that 
she admired her plucky fight and 
wanted to see her succeed. “The 
great burden of educating the young,” 
Mrs. Carter wrote, “rests on the sho'il 
ders of the good women teachers the 
world over. They bear the brunt of 
the preliminary training. Why men 
should receive more than women I do 
not know. The men rarely devote 
their careers to the public schools, as 
women do. They use their teaching 
positions as stepping stones to profes- 
sions of law and medicine and to col- 
lege professorships. I think our basis 
of assignment of teachers is all wrong. 
The younger the child, the more care 
must be used, the more experience 
should be brought to bear. If I had 
my way, I would place the most ex- 
perienced women teachers in charge 
of the kindergarten, and arrange mat- 
ters so that teachers will graduate 
from the highest grade of the gram- 
mar school down to the kindergarten 
as they gain experience. As the reed 
is bent, so it will grow, and the soft, 
mellow kindness of experience should 
be applied to the little ones.” 





NOTES AND NEWS 





Let no one fail to read the New 
York State Correspondence this week. 
It is of especial interest. 

Out of the 99 counties of Iowa, 46 





she repudiated her views utterly. “We 
have heard the. whine of the disap-| 


pointed male politician in the past,” | 
she said, “and this merely happens to| 
be the first time that a female poli- 
tician has given vent to her spleen. 
It has no other significance.” 
Mrs. Decker’s Comment 

Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker laughed, a 
trifle ruefully. “Of course, here we 
all know that what ails her is that 
the State has gone Democratic a 
couple of times. She is like the little 
boy who couldn’t go to sleep because 
he was afraid there was a Democrat 
in the closet. What troubles one is 
the letters that will begin to come in 
about next week, demanding explana- 
tions, and we can’t take time to an- 
swer all of them and explain that this 
is merely the personal opinion of a 
soured elderly woman, who has car- 


chose women as county superinten- 


dents of schools at the last election. 
C. W. Post, 
Grape-Nuts and 


the manufacturer of 

Postum Coffee, has 
been sentenced to pay a fine of $50,000 
for libelling Collier's Weekly. 

The Boston Art Commission has 
yielded to the strongly-expressed pub- 
lic desire, and consents to have a por- 
trait of Mrs. Howe placed in Faneuil 
Hall. 

The National Child Labor Commit- 
tee invites the churches to observe 
Sunday, Jan. 22, as Child Labor Day. 
Pamphlets and information sent upon 
request. Drop a postal card to 1s 
East 22d street, New York City, and 
get them. 





HUMOROUS 





ried her partisanship so far that she 


stood on the street corners and elec-| 





There are two things in this life for 


tioneered with the students of Colo-| which we are never fully prepared, 
rado College, and has never forgiven | and they are twins.—The Coming Na- 


the town for electing an independent | tion. 


commission when it adopted the com- 
mission form of government.” 
Other Comments 


A leading Republican woman says| 


the animus back of Mrs. Goddard’s 
attack Is the fact that the men in the 
party have refused to allow her to 
dictate, as she is in the habit of do- 
ing socially, and, to quote, “finding 
herself without influence, she has 
soured on the game.” 

Mrs. Shachelford, president of the 
Denver Circle of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress, expressed herself in a sentence: 
“Is it necessary to discuss the bird 
that fouls its own nest?” she said. 
“The cases are identical.” 

When I read the letter, I thought 


rather sadly of Paulina Wright Davis’s | 


bitter words of long ago: “In all ages, 
women have crucified the redeemed 
of their sex, and men mock them 
with it.” 


And then I thought of what the gen- | 


She: “Why did you lose your tem- 
per at that game of cards?” 

He: “It was the only thing I had left 
to lose.’’-—Answers. 





“IT am a candidate for your hand.” 
“But my parents have endorsed an- 
other young man.” 
| “All right; I'll run as an insurgent.” 
—Houston Chronicle. 





| The Violinist: “I want an E string.” 
The New Assistant: “Would yon 


| mind selecting one for yourself, sir? 
|I ’ardly know the ’es from the shes 
| yet.”—London Sketch. 





Mrs. Backpay: “Why are you leav- 
ing us, Bridget?” 

3oston Cook: “Me reasons are phil- 
| anthropic I want to give some wan 
| else a chance at the joy of living with 





yez.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


$50,000 FUND 


TREASURER’S REPORT 





Previously acknowledged ... . $5,557.33 
Mary S. Gamage, dues Cali- 


fornia W. 8S. A. ...cceeeees 89.00 
Collection 14 A. D. Club, Po- 

litical Equality Association 8.46 
Rachel B. Ezekiel, proceeds 

sale furniture, Washington 

headquarters .....-+++++++ 22.35 
Hannah S. Luscomb, donation 100.00 
Mrs. Frances Colson, donation 5.00 
F. H. Luscomb, donation.... 10.00 
Mary Mathews, dues Georgia 

WW. ©. Br weccccesncceoenss 2.00 
Jennie Fuller, Anthony Me- 

morial Fund .....--+++++: 1.00 
Janetta R. Fitzhugh, donation 10.00 
Marion H. Barnard, dues In- 

diana W. S. A. ..ccceceees 5.30 
“Cc, B. M.,” Anthony Memo 

rial Fund ....--ccceceees 50 
Virginia Branner, donation.. 1.00 
Mary B. Dixon, donation..... 5.00 
Mary B. Thomas, dues Friends 

+ 2 prepress 2.00 
uizzie H. French, dues Maine 
W.S ORT ee 19.30 


Edith Hawker, dues 
Virginia E. S. A. ....--+-- 5.00 
M. F. Eustis, Anthony Memo- 





OUR NEW YEAR’S OFFER 


Oo 


“THE SUFFRAGETTE” 
a new book, by E. Sylvia Pankhurst 


Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, Leader of the Suffragettes of 
England, writes the introduction. Her daughter tells the true 
and thrilling story of the suffragette movement which has 
stirred the whole world and given an old cause new interest 
and new life. The book is full of spirit and fascination and 
women’s heroism. It is illustrated, and bears The Woman’s 
Journal imprint. 

The Woman’s Journal makes the following offer: 
To new subscribers, one year’s subscription to The Journal 


(regular price $1.00) and one copy of “The J 
Suffragette” (regular price $1.50), together, 
2.00 


postpaid .......ccceeeccccccccccecevsveces 
To present subscribers, “The Suffragette,” alone, (The 
Woman’s Journal edition), postpaid.............-. $1.50 
ORDER NOW 











Pial Mund ..ccccccscceecge 1.00 
Mrs. Fels, donation .........- 200.00 
Mrs. Wm. L. Colt, annual 

membership .....-+---eeees 1.00 

LIFE MEMBERS. 

Jennie Fuller .....ccccccccvess 10.00 
Mary S. Ash Jenkins ....... 5.00 
De Gy. DUO. ccxceccvesenes 10.00 
Mary H. Loines .........+. 10.00 
Antoinette B. Blackwell 10.00 
C. V. Burghardt ......-+-++-. 10.00 

$6,100.24 


Well, suffragists, what do you think 
of our income, as shown above? Can 
we do much for Ohio or California? 
New York, too, will soon be on the 
list. Can we aid the Empire State? 
Where is the money to publish the 
literature we need? The National 
Association has many strong leaflets 
that it wants to publish, that it wants 
to distribute. Where is the money? 
Are you doing all you can to help? 
Assuredly not. 
Send all contributions to 

JESSIE ASHLEY, 

505 Fifth Ave., New York. 





All women want a vote, though all 
women may not wish for one. “There’s 
a strange man at the door, sir,” an- 
nounced the new servant from Bos- 
ton. “What does he want?” asked the 
master of the house, impatiently. 
“Begging your pardon, sir,” replied the 
servant, a shade of disapproval mani- 
fest in his voice, “he wants a bath, 
but what he is asking for is something 
to eat.’—Syracuse Herald. 





VERMONT AHEAD 





Vermont sent in the largest number 
of new subscribers to The Woman’s 
Journal this week, with Virginia sec- 
ond and Pennsylvania third. New 
York and Massachusetts were tied for 
the fourth place. 








(Continued from Page 15.) 


the sixth State,’ and I want to say 
now that if you can get the Legisla- 
ture to submit an amendment to the 
voters, I will come back and help the 
women to make Ohio the sixth free 
State. I think I shall be in the East 
in the spring, and if so I would like 
to attend some of your meetings and 
tell you how it happened.” 

Bertha Coover, 

Corresponding Secretary. 

London. 





The Vice-President of the Twentieth 
Century Club of Cincinnati writes: 

The Woman's Journal of Dec. 31, 
under the heading “Ohio,” failed to 
mention the Twentieth Century Club, 
which has been in existence for nine- 
teen years. As a subscriber to The 
Woman’s Journal, also vice-president 
of the Twentieth Century Club, we 
feel justice was not equally distrib- 
uted in omitting mention of our club. 











LAST PHOTOGRAPH OF 
JULIA WARD HOWE 


Worth framing 

An excellent gift 

A perfect likeness 

An artistic photograph 





Should be Owned by Every 
| Suffrage Club 


Taken a few days before her 
| death by Katherine E. McClellan of 
| Northampton, Mass., when she 
| 








went to Smith College for her hon- 
orary degree. 





On sale at 


505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
$1.50 apiece 











122 Pearl St. : 


I can secure for you 

LOANS ON FIRST MORTGAGES 
on city property in my home town. 
he as small as $500, 6% interest; small com 
mission. References: Union National Bank 
Western Reserve Bank 
Bank, Warren, Ohio. 

HARRIET TAYLO® UPTON 

Warren, Ohio 


E. L. CRIMES CO. 


Magazine, Book and 
Newspaper Printing 


We have printed The Woman’s Journal over 


five years. 
BOSTON 











Sums can 


and Second Nationa! 



































CHARLES FROHMAN Presents 


The Famous Detective Thief Play 
ARSENE 


LUPIN 


William Courtenay 


ORIGINAL COMPANY AND PRODUCTION 


THE LEADING THEATRES OF BOSTON 
These attractions will not appear in any New England city east of Boston 
ied oO L L j ST. THEATRE 

wont) eee 
JAN.16 LAST TWO WEEKS WATS. WED. AND SAT. AT 2 
‘‘THE GREATEST PLAY IN YEARS.’’—Post 
DAVID BELASCO PRESENTS 
. IN HIS NEW PLAY BY DAVID BELASCO 
THE RETURN OF PETER CRIMM’” 
COLONIAL THEATRE Sisitinnt im 
sees anc anagers. 
M 
LIMITEfamrinccmoNDLy, JAN. 16 
Evening Overture at 7.50 sharp. Matinees Wed. and Sat, at 2. | 
CHARLES FROHMAN PRESENTS 
THE BEST OF ALL MUSICAL COMEDIES 
THE 
With 
DONALD BRIAN 
AND 99 OTHER FAVORITES. 
THEATRE 
Charles Frohman, 

Rich & Harris, 
Lessees and Managers 





Limited Engagement 





Evenings at 8 
With 


Matinees 
Wed. and Sat. at 2 


and 








MAJEST| (| {SHUBERT THEATRE 


Tremont and Hollis Streets 
THEATRE 


TELEPHONE 3022 OXFORD 
Telephone Tremont St. 


Beginning Monday, January1¢ 
3022 Oxford near Boylston St. 


r EVENINGS 8.10 SAT, MAT. ONLY AT 2.10 
Wilbur-Shubert Co., Props. Daniel V. Arthur Presents 





























EVENINGS ‘ 
WED. ANDO SAT. MATS. AT 2 For ‘ 
For the Fourth Week Only arte 
Beginning January 16 
HENRY W. SAVAGE. One 
OFFERS aan ; 
ere Ud ill 


AD 


The greatestDrama of 20 years! 
Original New York 
cone tte. ork company. Dramatic 
Entire Orchestra $1.50 Balcony $1.00 and 75c 


Family Circle 50c Gallery (unreserved) 25¢ 
Seats Two Weeks in Advance 


In the Unusual Musical Comedy 


JUDY FORCOT 


By Avery Hopwood and Silvio Hein 

Notable Cast. Beauty Chorus of 60 

Just as Given at the Broadway 
Theatre, New York 


Coming Jan. 23-Louise Cunning 
in a new Musical Comedy 























National Headquarters 








THE BALKAN PRINCESS 
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